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A second relief cargo was dispatched from this 
city to Newfoundland on Saturday last. It 
consisted principally of 1,200 barrels of 
flour, 100 barrels of boneless ham, 100 bar- 
rels of boneless beef, 500 gallons of molas- 
ses, about 350 barrels and packages of cloth- 
ing, and a generous supply of tea. It is 
believed that this contribution will relieve 
the suffering so thoroughly that no further 
supplies will be needed. No thanks need 
be given the donors. They have their re- 
ward in the superior blessedness of those 
who give. 


The Grand Jury in New Orleans has acted with 
energy and courage in the matter of the 
massacre of the Negro cotton-handlers in 
that city on the 12th ult. It brought in 
forty murder indictments, and the persons 
accused are all in the parish prison, that 
charge not being bailable under the laws of 
Louisiana. Meantime there has been no 
settlement of the difficulty. The militia 
has been withdrawn, the —— tor 
its pay having been exhausted. 4 
groes are working on the levee 
Further trouble is apprehended, however, 
unless the work can be somehow divided 
between the contending parties. 


New York will follow Detroit in applying the “ la- 
bor test’ to the needy. Mr. William Stein- 
way has offered to the Charities Conference 
of that city the use of a large acreage of 
suitable land, to be ploughed, harrowed, 
divided into lots, and temporarily assigned 
by a committee to unemployed men for 
raising potatoes for the support of them- 
selves and families. Others, doubtless, will 
make similar offers— there are 17,329 vacant 
lots in that city below 145th Street and the 
Harlem River. The Tribune points out that 
this scheme, which has worked so well in 
Detroit, is not only productive, but also 
non-competitive. Also, it does not break up 
the laborer’s home, and is free from the un- 
certainty and expense attending agricultur- 
al colonizing. 





Tidings came last week of the death of Maturin 
M. Ballou in Oairo, Egypt, by fever, at the 
age of 75. He became agreeably known to 
hosts of readers by the books of travel 
which he wrote in his later years — ‘‘ Due 
West,” ‘Due South,” ‘* Under the South- 
ern Orogs,”’ etc. But in this city his mem- 
ory is associated not only with the erection 
of certain well-known buildings— the St. 
James Hotel (now the New England Oon- 
servatory of Music), for instance — but 
with the publication and editorship of the 
earliest illustrated weekly paper published 
in this country — Gleason’s Pictorial, after- 
wards Ballou’s Monthly, and subsequently 
with the editorial and business manage- 
ment of the Boston Daily Globe. He pro- 
duced a prodigious amount of literary and 
journalistic matter, if it were all reckoned 
up, excelling in quality and usefulness. 


The distribution of postal matter by trolley cars 
built and fitted for the purpose, has been 
adopted in several cities. Chicago will test 
anew ——————⏑ ENS 
from the post-office to the depots. 
straight-line electric cable, supported he 
brackets, is to be stretched above the house- 
tops. On this a cylindrical, aluminium car, 
Weighing with the motor 32 pounds, large 
enough for one pouch (weighing about 75 


tails of the scheme are ingenious, and, it is 


believed, practical. The expected saving 
of time on each car is twenty minutes. 


More About Argon. 

The newly-discovered atmospheric gas, 
argon, is being studied with great ardor by 
London and Paris experts. M. Berthelot, in 
the latter city, finds that under the influence 
of a silent electric discharge, argon com- 
bines with various organic compounds, not- 
ably benzine. Subjecting argon to an 
ordinary pressure, he developed a greenish 
yellow fluorescent substance having a spec- 
trum similar to that of the Aurora Borealis. 
He concludes that the northern lights are 
caused by atmospheric argon converted into 
fluorescent matter by electrical influence. 
Prof. Ramsay in London has discovered that 
the supposed nitrogen which results from 
treating with weak sulphuric acid that rare 
earth found in Norway and known as Ole- 
vite, isnot nitrogen but argon, and that 
with it is associated an element long known 
theoretically (revealed by the spectroscope 
in the sun’s rays, but never found before on 
this planet) — helium. 


A Boundary Dispute in Alaska. 


Substantial agreement was reached, it will 
be remembered, by the two boundary com- 
missions— one appointed by this govern- 
ment, the other Anglo-Oanadian — with 
| reference to our extreme northwest bound- 

ary line. It was understood, for instance, 
that Mount St. Elias and the Yukon placer 
mines had been wrongly claimed by us, and 
should be relinquished. But 2. ys is 9 thin 
strip of Alaskan territory by the sea, ittclud- 

ing certain harbors, bays and inlets through 
which the trade with Alaska must be car- 
ried on, which is still in dispute. It right- 
fully belongs to us by treaty with Russia, 
but England now sets up a claim for it. So 
serious and menacing is this unexpected 
demand, that the Legislature of Washing- 
ton has called the attention of the State 
Department to it. It is evident that, with 
England’s insatiate greed for territory, 
there is trouble ahead. She wants these 
tidewater regions for fortifications, and for 
easy access to her own domain from the 
sea; but her claim is believed to be wholly 
inadmissible. 





Japan Grants an Armistice. 


She refused to grant it at the opening of 
the peace negotiations, except on terms 
which Li Hung Chang regarded as so detri- 
mental to China’s interests that he preferred 
the continuance of hostilities. When, how- 
ever, the veteran diplomat was stricken 
down by a Japanese bullet, and, further, 
was disabled by this assault from proceed- 
ing with his mission, the Mikado felt moral- 
ly compelled to grant without conditions 
the armistice which he had, to all practical 
purposes, before refused. The armies of 
the contending countries are therefore halt- 
ed for three weeks in Fengtian, Ohihli, and 
Shantung, unless peace negotiations are in 
the meantime broken off. No advance is to 
be made on either side. This suspension of 
hostilities, however, is not supposed to in- 
clude the suspension of warlike prepara- 
tion in districts not mentioned in the con- 
vention. The wound of Li Hung Chang is, 
fortunately, not serious. His assailant has 
been sentenced to the extreme punishment 
provided for this unclassified offence — im- 
prisonment for life at hard labor. 





The Revolution in Cuba. 


Spain has ceased to try to hoodwink the 
rest of the world concerning the magnitude 
of the revolt in Ouba. Her press agent in 
Havana no longer, in his dispatches, mini- 
fies the insurgent armies into mere hand- 
tuls of rebels. Evidently this is no petty 
uprising for the suppression of which the 
mother country is making such energetic 
and lavish preparations. Spain is seriously 
alarmed. She is hurriedly embarking reg- 





Pounds more) will be conveyed. The de- 


chant steamers; she is forwarding large 
sums of money to the captain general at 
Havana; and she has placed in command of 
her armies Gen. Martinez de Campos, her 
ablest field officer. All this means that 
Spain is fully awake to the gravity of the 
situation, and has reason to fear lest this 
recently-started patriotic struggle for inde- 
peudence on the part of “ the ever-faithful 
isle” be successful. Premier Canovas de- 
clares that he will send 100,000 troops to 
Ouba, if need be. It is probable that even 
that large number will not suffice, The pa- 
triote are better armed and prepared than 
when they inaugurated their struggle in 
1868. Even then 80,000 Spanish soldiers 
were landed in Ouba during the first five 
years of the war, and over $100,000,000 were 
expended. The thickly-wooded central 
and eastern districts of the island are ad- 
mirably adapted for a guerilla warfare of 
the most desperate and protracted kind. 
Meantime it is of prime importance that 
this country, while sympathizing warmly 
with the patriots, should not only preserve 
strict neutrality, but also repress rigorously 
every movement to supply money or war 
material secretly to the Cubans. 





Bismarck’s Birthday. 


Even before it dawned, on Monday last, 
the octogenarian statesman and ex-chan- 
cellor had been well-nigh sated with honors 
and congratulations, Most pleasing of all, 
he had enjoyed the keen satisfaction of 
hearing his praises publicly uttered by the 
sovereign who but a few years ago as pub- 
licly humiliated him by excluding him from 
his counsels and sympathy. He had received 
from the Kaiser something more valuable 
than the costly, richly-adorned sword 
which the latter bestowed upon him as a 
birthday gift — the assurance that the helm 
of state which had been so haughtily 
snatched from his hand should in the future 
be directed by his wisdom, It was worth 
the while to live to see this day of high vin- 
dication. All the enthusiasm and festivi- 
ties of Monday last were cheap compared 
with this. It has been the lot of but few men 
in the world’s history to achieve so much, 
and survive to enjoy the glory of the 
achievement — the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of a grateful people. Among the trib- 
utes published in the daily news sheets on 
Monday last, one of the most just and com- 
prehensive was that of the New York Sun, 
which summed up the career and work of 
Prince Bismarck as follows: — 

“It is now close upon a quarter of a century 
since the aspirations cherished by Germans for 
a thousand years found expression in a political 
edifice commensurate with the glories of the 
past and arousing hopes that illuminate the fut- 
ure. Inseparable from that fabric is the name 
of him who planned and built it, and they who 
celebrate Bismarck today do but anticipate the 
honor which history reserves for the great con- 
structive intellects that give scope and play to 
the instincts of race and nationality, that recast 
human societies, and impart abiding direction 
to the impulses and destinies of men.” 





The Development of Americanism. 


European interference and aggressive- 
ness — particularly the attitude of Great 
Britain towards Venezuela, Nicaragua and 
Brazil (during the latter’s struggle with re- 
bellion) — have awakened throughout Oen- 
traland South America an intense Amer- 
icanism, a determination, on the part of 
these republics, to adopt the Monroe doc- 
trine for their own self-preservation, and 
to form such a pacific and commercial alli- 
ance that no single State can be threatened 
from abroad without incurring the resent- 
ment of all. Brazil and Argentina, since 
the settlement of the boundary dispute, 
have become cordial, and are planning for 
closer relations with a view to mutual de- 
fence against foreign encroachment. Pres- 
ident Orespo, of Venezuela, has received 
assurances from sister republics of some- 
thing more than sympathy in case England 
should threaten that State with hostility. 
The latest expression of this anti-European 


Number 14. 
despatch to the New York Tribune, dated 
March 28, says: ‘The newspapers are now 


discussing the possibilities of an alliance 
between the United States and all the 
other republics of this hemisphere, in order 
to present a common front against the am- 
bitions of Europe, In case there should be 
an abuse of power on the part of any Eu- 
ropean nation towards any American coun- 
try whatever, there will be an outburst 
of Americanism which will astonish the 
world.” 





A Warning to France. 


It was distinctly stated in the House of 
Commons last week by Sir George Grey, 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, that “‘ the advance of a French expe- 
dition under secret orders from the west 
side of Africa into territory subject to Brit- 
ish claims would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act — a casus belli, in other words, 
If rumor be true, there is reason for this 
warning. The upper Nile is certainly being 
menaced by a French force — and thig re- 
vives the old grievance. France has never 
forgiven England for the latter’s seizure of 
Egypt in 1882. It is French intrigue which 
is at the bottom of the Khedive’s occasional 
spasms of rebellion against English rule. 
And it was probably in the hope that en- 
croachment in the remote district of the 
Nile sources would be unnoticed or unchal- 
lenged, that the secret expedition referred 
to was sent forth. It has long been known, 
however, that the upper Nile controls 
Egypt. The people of Sennaar long ago 
boasted that by damming the Nile they 
could turn lower Egypt into a desert. The 
Delta of the river and its fertile banks are 
largely indebted to the rich sediment which 
ite Atbara tributary brings down from the 
Abyssinian highlands; but a hostile force 
could easily divert that tributary and rob 
the Nile waters of their annual enrichment. 
Hence the sensitiveness of England to any 
interference in the Soudan and her claim to 
the whole valley of the Nile, “in trust for 
Egypt ’’ — to use the language of the Par- 
liamentary Secretary. The French govern- 
ment will doubtless heed the warning, 
which includes the Niger as well as the 
Nile. 


The Bering Sea Damages. 


Our readers will remember that the Paris 
Tribunal found that eighteen ships, sailing 
under the British flag, had been illegally 
seized or warned out of Bering Sea by 
American cruisers. The British minister 
thereupon filed claim for damages amount- 
ing to about $439,000, afterwards increased 
to $542,169.26. Secretary Gresham succeed- 
ed in reducing the aggregate of these claims 
to $425,000, on which basis he agreed that 
this country would settle. Congress, how- 
ever, on investigation, discovered that 
$283,000, or more than half the amount 
claimed, was for “ expected catches” of the 
vessels warned away; that ten of the eight- 
een ships on which claims were filed were 
owned in whole or in part by Americans, 
who ought not to be reimbursed for break- 
ing the laws of their country; that an exag- 
gerated value was put upon these vessels; 
and that, with these deductions, the legal 
claim for damages would not exceed $100,- 
000. It therefore refused to appropriate 
$425,000 to ratify Mr. Gresham’s bargain. 
The British government, however, has 
agreed to loan to Canada the $425,000 with 
which to pay the indemnity agreed upon by 
Mr. Gresham, counting on ite ability to col- 
lect the same from us; and Minister Paunce- 
fote has notified our State Department that 
his government will file an additional claim 
for damages, based on the unlawful impris- 
onment of those persons who were arrested 
and confined by our officers for being en- 
gaged in pelagic sealing. As the patrol of 
Bering Sea will devolve only on our revenue 
cutters the coming season, which will act on 
regulations more stringent than those of 
the British cruisers, it is clear that fresh 
causes for complaint will arise, and that the 








iments of troops on board chartered mer- 


feeling comes from the Oity of Mexico. A 


Bering Sea dispute promises to be intermi- 
nable. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 
What Should Be the Attitude of Methodism 
Towards the Roman Catholic Church? 


Rev. George Skene, 
Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D., 
Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., 
Rev. W. |. Haven, 
Rev. C. E. Harris, D. D., 
Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D. D. 


Rev. George Skene. 


HAT is the Roman Catholic Church ? It 
is, protessedly, a Christian institution, 
founded on the teachings of Christ and His 
apostles, and having for ite object the evangel- 
ization of the world. Whether its claim is well 
founded or ite work well done is not the ques- 
tion. At least twelve of the twenty-four articles 
in the creed given to the church by Pius IV, are 
essentially the same as are found in the creeds of 
most Protestant bodies. Those articles of faith 
in the Romish creed which exalt mere human 
devices to an equality with the Divine are mis- 
chievous, resulting in a dangerous conceit in 
the men to whom the affairs of the church are 
entrusted. The spiritual is overshadowed by 
the carnal, and its power absorbed by its forms. 
“ What is Methodism?” Tritely, ‘ Chris- 
tianity in earnest.” 

80 we have, in the question inciting this sym- 
posium, Christianity weighted with forms and 
hoodwinked by superstitions set against Chris- 
tianity simple, free and wide-awake. The ques- 
tion is: What should be the attitude of this 
wide-awake, free church toward this trammeled 
institution ? Is our mission to destroy, or to 
revive ? 

What has been the chief characteristic of 
Methodism ? Revival life and power. To as- 
sume that everybody in the Roman Catholic 
Church is bad, is scarcely less absurd than to 
take for granted that every Methodist is a saint. 
A sensible view of Methodism and a charitable 
view of the Roman Catholic Church suggest 
tbat our attitude should at least be Christian. 

It may be humiliating, and yet profitable, to 
suggest that our attitude toward the Church of 
Rome may be that of a learner in several partic- 
ulars. Observe: (1) Her members are loyal to 
her institutions; (2) Rome uses the church 
buildings seven days in the week; (3) She is 
carefuland shrewd in matters of finance; (4) 
She locates her churches wisely, and builds only 
what she can pay for; (5) She puts her ministers 
and keeps them where they can do the best serv- 
ice; (6) When she would make proselytes from 
Protestantism she uses argument and persuasion 
—notacudgel. In these things and in some 
others we may learn of Rome. 

Is the Roman Catholic Church mistaken in 
some of her doctrines, unchristian in some of 
her practices, and in some things unfriendly to 
what we consider the best interests of the peo- 
ple? What shall be our attitude toward her ? 
We may denounce the sins, but to be consistent 
with our pretensions we must not abuse the 
ainner. Retaliation and vituperation are not 
Chrietian weapons, and cannot consistently be 
used by a church which claims to exemplify 
Christianity in earnest. The battles we have 
won during our short life as a church have been 
won with weapons not carnal, but spiritual. 
Unless we have lost faith in the spiritual forces 
which have made Methodism what it is, we will 
maintain a Christian attitude toward all people, 
regardless of the name they bear. If the mill- 
ions of Methodists will be as liberal with their 
money, as loyal to their church, and as faithful 
to their covenant vows as the average Roman 
Catholic is, the question of papal supremacy in 
this Protestant nation wil! never trouble us. 

The genius of Methodism is evangelical, and 
it we have mission to Rome, it is of the same 
sort that took Paul to Rome of the earlier days. 
The attitude of Methodism toward the Roman 
Catholic Church must be Christian, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D. 


HERE is but one right attitude toward 
others for Christian men and Christian 
churcbes. Jesus states it — “‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself;” ‘All things whatsoever 
ye would that men shoald do to you, do ye even 
so to them;” “‘ Love your enemies, do good to 
them that despitefully use you.” Paul states it 
— Let all bitterness,and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice: and be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake has forgiven you.” 
Nothing can be produced that excuses Meth- 
odists from obeying that law. Nothing can be 
shown that puts the Roman Catholic Church out- 
side the bounds of that all-embracing law of 
love. That law of love forbids uncharitable- 
ness, misrep tation, slander, abuse, injury. 
It demands solicitude, loving endeavors, pa- 
tience with the arrogant, offices of merciful 
helpfulness of every kind. 

The example of Christ and the Apostles settles 
that true Christian brotherly love does not pro- 
hibit criticism or censure, when made in a just 
and fair spirit. Mindful that we worship the 
same God, trust the same Saviour, seek the in- 
dwelling of the same Holy Spirit, search the 
same Scriptures, glory in the long line of saint- 
ly spirits and heroic lives that adorn the Roman 
Catholic Church, we must also be mindful of 
the important differences between us, that if re- 
adjusted at ali must require the most delicate 





“What history it changed! 


treatment. Antiquity has put many e burden, 
as well as many a glory, on the Roman Catholic 
Church; and the brave attempts made today to 
range that church with the changed thought 
and life of modern times, should command our 
sympathy at least. 

As American Methodists we should accord 
them undisturbed possession of all the rights 
and privileges we claim for ourselves. It is true 
the visible head of that church resides at Rome, 
but there is no more reason why that fact 
should make American Catholics disloyal to 
their country than there is that Methodist con- 
verts in India or Ohina or Africa should be 
traitors to their government because they are 
subject to American Bishops appointed by the 
Methodist Bpiscopal Church of the United 
States. In my own experience about half the 
regiment of which, during the war, I was chap- 
lain, were Catholics. Many of my brother of- 
ficers were Catholics, the commander-in-chief 
of the department was a Catholic. In sacrifices, 
in patriotic zeal,no fault could be found, no 
difference discerned, and this though it was 
generally understood that the Pope was favorable 
to the Southern Confederacy. We should treat 
disloyal Catholics just as we treat disloyal Bap- 
tists or Mormons or Methodists. And in our 
attitude toward parochial schools we should be 
as mindful of Protestant as of Catholic parochial 
schools if we wish to be just and fair. 

I do not think it an infringement of Christian 
love nor a breach of Christian courtesy to send 
Methodist missionaries to Catholic countries, 
and vice versa, We have the same reasons that 
justify us in sending ministers and erecting 
churches where Baptiste, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, have been before us. We seek 
the souls of men, to inspire, to regenerate, to 
glorify them, and “ the world is our parish.” , 

A January magazine contained thia para- 
graph: “ We had the spectacle a short timeago of 
most of these same gentlemen who are now 
squirming under the pitiless lash of Mr. Goff of 
the Lexow Committee, forming a solemn pro- 
cession up Fifth Avenue to ‘ venerate ’ the relic 
of 8t. Ann — an old bone in a glass case.”” Now 
I fear that the fine and wholesome scorn that 
will rise in some minds when we read those just 
words will not rise so high nor appear so 
promptly when you point to some Protestant 
church that has become a rendezvous of well- 
to-do rascality; where those of unscrupulous, 
dishonorable practices sit in the altar or invite 
the sinner to “‘ come and be saved.” Yes, the 
scorn of the ungodly — that is certain; but there 
is a kind of saint whose scorn does not seem to 
be awakened by that sight. 

Perhaps there is no special harm done when 
the stentorian horn of some alarmed brother fills 
the air with ridicule and denunciation of the 
worship of relics in the Catholic Church — the 
too numerous specimens of wood from the true 
cross, the thorns from the crown, the sponge 
that held the vinegar and gall, the lock of hair 
and piece of veil of the Virgin, some manna 
gathered in the desert. We may smile at all 
that and call it credulity, superstition, and 
what-not; but here is a notice of a service ina 
New England Methodist Church, Sunday, Jan. 
15. ‘Phe clergyman would never be suspected of 
any leaning toward Catholicism: “ At 
Church, Sunday night, there will be public serv- 
ices. Following the praise-service will be bap- 
tism of converts by two modes, pouring and 
sprinkling. A portion of the water to be used 
was brought from the Pool of Siloam by the pas- 
tor. Following the baptism will be the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. The goblets to be 
used in this service are olive wood and came 
trom Jerusalem.” ‘ Venerate ” the relics if you 
like, but let us be just to others who do like- 
wise. There hangs on my wall a flag, stained 
with blood and battle-smoke, that I took from 
the clasp of dead fingers at Gettysburg. Shall I 
teach my children to preserve the sacred relic, 
to get Inspiration to duty and loyalty as they 
“ yenerate ’’ it, or shall { put it in the fire asa 
dangerous thing? Before me on the desk lies 
an open Bible, printed in 1550 by one “ Dr. Mart. 
Luther.”” Do I do wrong to “ venerate”’ the 
relic that is so eloquent of a magnificent past ? 
What hearts it stirred! What doors it opened! 
What glory it let 
loose on the earth! Clinging to my relics, I have 
a weakness toward my brother who clings in 
like manner to his. Perhaps we both may mean 
something like the same thing. 

Recognizing all that is devout, generous, self- 
sacrificing, in our Catholic brethren, joining 
them in all right endeavors to uplift society, 
profoundly conscious that we cannot afford to 
do anything contrary to the law of Christian 
love, should be the attitude of Methodism 
toward the Roman Catholic Church. 


Lynn, Mass. 





Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D. 


HE attitude of Methodism toward the 
Roman Catholic Church should be a Chris- 
tian attitude. Wholesale condemnation, exag- 
geration of evils, misrepresentation of facts, im- 
putation of base motives, and vituperation, are 
as unchristian when used in relation to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church asin any other connec- 
tion. The spirit and methods which too fre- 
quently characterize attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church are poor illustrations of that 
higher and purer type of Christianity which its 
opponents claim to possess. 
Methodism should recognize the Roman 
Catholic Church as a branch of the Church of 
Christ, preserving still much of truth amid its 





corruptions, superstitions, and idolatries. While 
its heresies,and corruptions should be jexposed 








and denounced, there should likewise be a free 
and full acknowledgment of the truth it teach- 
es and the Christian work it accomplishes. Es- 
pecially should we greet with sympsthetic rec- 
ognition and encouragement, instead of unchar- 
itable suspicion, every step of progress which it 
makes, every effort to free itself from the tram- 
mels of the past, and to adapt itself to the 
thought and life of our land and age. While we 
seek to bring individual Catholics to a purer 
faith and a deeper spiritual life, we should re- 
joice in any improvement which the Roman 
Catholic Church itself may make which will in- 
crease its potency for good over the multitudes 
who remain within its fold and are dependent 
upon it for their religious knowledge and life. 

Again, the attitude of Methodism toward the 
Roman Catholic Church should be one of readi- 
ness to unite with that church or its members in 
any moral reform or work of Christian philan- 
thropy, where such union necessitates no sacri- 
fice of principle. The city of Cambridge is a 
signal illustration of the good results of the 
union of Catholics and Protestants in the tem- 
perance crusade. In the campaign which has re- 
cently resulted inthe ninth successive victory 
tor no-license, Protestant and Catholic clergy- 
men met together for consultation, and united 
inthe appeal sent out to the voters of the city. 
On the Sunday evening preceding the election, 
Dr. McKenzie spoke by request at a Catholic 
meeting held in the interest of no-license, and, 
on the evening of election day, Father Scully 
addressed a meeting held in the hallof the Y.M. 
©. A., to rejoice over the victory. Such union 
of effort need not be confined to the temperance 
cause. Wherever in the interest of good morals, 
mupicipal reform, or Christian benevolence, such 
union can be effected, the best results will fol- 
low, and such Christian union will do far more 
than unchristian abuse to elevate and purify the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

It hardly needs to be said that the attitude of 
Methodism toward any attempt by the Roman 
Catholic Church to overthrow our public school 
system, or to secure governmental appropria- 
tions for sectarian purposes, or in any way to 
undermine our free American institutions, must 
be that of uncompromising hostility. Howev- 
er, resolute opposition to such attempts when 
made is one thing, and reckless accusation of in- 
tention to make such attempts is another and 
quite a different thing. Eternal vigilance is not 
another name for hostile suspicion. 

In brief, then, the attitude of Methodism 
toward the Roman Catholic Church should be 
wise and watchful, yet discriminating and 
kindly. It should antagonize the evil, but it 
should recognize the good. Its aim should be 
rather to reform and to purify, than to anathema- 
tize and to destroy. While awake to possible dan- 
ger, and firm in defence of the right, it should 
seek to have in private judgment and in public 
utterance that Christian charity that “ thinketh 
no evil.” 

Cambridge, Mass. 





ETHODISM should take toward Roman- 
ism (1) an attitude of Christian broth- 
erliness. What if the Roman Church does not 
care to recognize the relation, does that justify 
us in forgetting or setting aside the truth of the 
purer Gospel we are so glad to possess? Shall 
we indulge in innuendo and denunciation and 
inflammatory movements against an organiza- 
tion made up of our brethren? Howcan we 
justify ourselves as Christians in stirring up 
such tempers or giving way tothem? Let me. 
quote a distinguished Methodist at this point 
and on thistheme: “If we cannot as yet think 
alike in all things, at least we may love alike. 
In the name, then, and in the strength 
of God, let us resolve, first, to do nothing un- 
kind or unfriendly to each other; secondly, 
to speak nothing harsh or unkind of each 
other (the sure way to avoid this is to say 
all the good we can both of and to one 
another); thirdly, to harbor no unkind thought, 
no unfriendly temper, toward each other; 
fourthly, to help each other on in whatever we 
are agreed leads to the kingdom. . . . Aboveall, 
let us each take heed to himself that he fall not 
short of the religion of love; that he be not 
condemned in that he himself approveth.”’ 

It seems to me that these words were never 
more needed than they are today. Has Method- 
ism had aconscience so long sensitive on the 
matter of receiving public moneys for ecclesias- 
tical ventures? Has it so wholly isolated itself 
from politics, where it was so situated that it 
could have political influence, that it can afford 
to be hot-tempered in its denunciation of what 
it has come to recognize as harmful and right- 
fully to be condemned? Our elder brother’s 
weaker conscience can never be educated by the 
spirit of railing or wrath. 

Methodism should take toward Romanism 
(2) an attitude of discriminating criticism. 
Wherever Roman doctrines or Roman practices 
fall short of the pure Gospel, we should show 
their failure — as we have done with Calvinistic 
doctrines and the practices of the early New 
England hierarchy; as we now do with the as- 
sumptions of apostolic succession, or the doc- 
trine of exclusive communion, or the imperfect 
and incomplete theories of the sovereignty of 
our Lord. It goes without saying that Method- 
ism, “the most truly national church of the 
churches of the republic,” shonld criticise and 
sleeplessly antagonize any Roman movements 
that are hostile to the welfare of the nation. 
Her work along this line in the recent constitu- 
tional throes of the Empire State,where a Meth- 





odist minister has} successfully led the forces 








against Roman aggression, is beyond praise. 
But of those movements that antagonize Roman 
mischiets by doctrines that strike at the tunda- 
mental liberties of the , One must say 
Beware! They that take the sword of alienat. 
ing a citizen from public office because of his 
church membership may some time feel the 
prick of the same sword in their own hands. 
And right here let me say that I believe, if 
Methodism were more interested in doing away 
with Roman spiritual errors, she would have soon 
less to fear from her political errors. 

Methodism should (3) spiritually undermine 
false Romanism in this and in every land. Mr. 
Wesley’s “Short Method of Converting all the 
Roman Catholics in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
Humbly Proposed to the Bishops and Clergy ot 
that Kingdom,” is not out of date now that the 
Irish kingdom has moved its throne from Dub- 
lin to Boston, New York and Chicago. Hig 
tract may be summed up in his own sentence: 
“Let all the clergy of the church [Protestant] 
only live like the apostles, and preach like the 
apostles, and the thing is done.” I will add one 
other of his paragraphs, and with it conclude 
my answer to the editor’s question. “They ex- 
ercised themselves day and night with regard to 
every word and action ‘to have a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man.’ They 
were temperate in all things. They denied them- 
selves and took up their cross daily. They were in 
every respect burning and shining lights; they 
went about doing good of every kind and in 
every possible degree to all men. . . . In fine, it 
was their meat and drink to do the will of their 
Father which was in heaven. Let every clergy- 
man [let me add every member] of our church 
live thus, and in a short time there will not bea 
Papist in the nation,” 


Brookline, Mass. 





Rev. C. E. Harris, D. D. 


T is difficult to maintain a consistent attitude 
toward this great question. It includes so 
much, On the one hand due recognition of the 
Roman Catholic as a church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, onthe other uncompromising hostility to 
its errors and to its political aspirations and in- 
trigues. The question isa double one, and is to 
be treated ecclesiastically and politically, as the 
Romish Church is an ecclesiastico-political or- 
ganization. 

No unprejudiced person can deny that it isa 
Christian church; that it contains a larger num- 
ber of communicants than any other Christian 
church; that we are largely indebted to it for 
our present Obristian civilization; that within 
it have arisen some of the grandest heroes and 
purest saints the world has ever known; that at 
the present time there are within its communion 
tens of thousands of humble, devoted, self-de- 
nying, God-fearing, Christ-loving believers, and 
that it has been, and is today, a great power for 
morality and virtue. This point conceded — 
that it isa Christian church — it remains to say 
that it is an impure form of Christianity, and 
its errors are to be antagonized. 

The attitude of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church toward it ecclesiastically is analogous to 
its early position toward the Calvinistic churches 
of New England. While it considered them 
branches of the Christian church, it still felt its 
chief mission to be to combat by voice and pen 
their errors, some of which were regarded as vital 
as Mariolatry. A vast amount of energy was ex- 
pended in this direction with most gratifying 
results. The churches were not demolished. 
Their theology was clarified. They stand today 
more virile and aggressive, with an enormous in- 
crease of efficiency, b of the change. The 
mighty Roman Church with its unrivaled oppor- 
tunities and possibilities will not be destroyed. 
It will be renovated from within. It will be 
re-energized and purified by that God whom 
its adherents reverently, however blindly 
and mistakenly, worship. It will cast off the 
errors and delusions that now mar it, and take 
its place as a potent factor in the regeneration of 
the world. Encouraging signs of this progress 
and renewing are everywhere manifest. Agita- 
tions which seem the forerunners of new and im- 
portant revolutions are shaking the venerable 
church to its centre. Contact with our fresh 
civilization and our forms of Protestantism are 
leavening it mightily, and helping greatly in 
thestruggle. Our attitude toward it ecclesiastic- 
ally should be that of recognition and doc- 
trinal fidelity. 

Politically, unyielding, unfaltering, ever-vigi- 
lant opposition is the only attitude permissible 
toward it. As a political force it is alien to our 
government. It is the servant of a foreign po- 
litical power, and is pledged to the advancement 
of that power. Its priests are Romanists above 
everything else. The claims of the Propaganda 
are higher than any claims the state can make. 
It is this dangerous union of theclaims of church 
and state, and the dogma of the supremacy of 
the church over the civil state, that make the 
Romish Church a foe to American liberty. Its 
avowed political creed is to make this a Roman 
Catholic country, subservient to the Pope; if not 
by statute, by holding virtual control of its state 
and general governments. 

It is the duty of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in common with all other Protestant 
churches and good citizens of every name, to re- 
sist these encroachments on our liberties. We 
should not do this as achurch, nor by any polit- 
ical organization which would be binding on its 
members. This would be an equal interference 
with personal liberty. But it should be distinctly 
understood that the Methodists of this country 
are so alive to the perils that menace us in this 
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that they will strenuously oppose, at 

the polls and in every other legitimate way, any 

en or measures openly or covertly brought for- 

ward in the interest of the Roman Church, and 

tending however indirectly to our political sub- 
gerviency to the Roman hierarchy. 

in this country claim to be patriotic 

. Within certain limits they are. Many 

of them are law-abiding, good neighbors, 

and worthy members of the community. Their 

protestant neighbors fail to realize that back of 

all this is the sworn allegiance to their church 


of physics, but the representatives of natu- 
ral science have laid down the law as to 
what fundamental propositions of meta- 
physics and theology were or were not ten- 
able, consistently with the ascertained re- 
sults of exact science. 

Signs are now discernible that the 


Pendulum is Beginning Steadily to Swing Back 


again. The indications, though slight, are 
tolerably numerous; but from among them 







and its political aggrandizement at whatever 
cost to themselves or their country. An alarm- 
ing apathy on this subject prevails, from which 
our people should be aroused by thunder-voices 
of pulpit and press. I believe this would be ac- 
complished more effectually if the distinction I 
have indicated between the ecclesiastical and 
political treatment of the question was brought 
more prominently forward. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D. D. 


E Roman Catholic and Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches are recognized antagonists. 
A Roman Catholic Bishop is reported to have 
said, ‘We fear the Methodist Church more 
than all others inthe United States.” Method- 
ism has established missions among Roman 
Catholic as among pagan peoples. Both 
churches are thoroughly organized for effective 
work. 
The Roman Catholic Church lives largely in 
the past. It has strong advocates of total ab- 
stinence; but the majority of its clergy are not 
total abstainers, while among its members are 
included a vast majority of the manufacturers 
and sellers of intoxicants. lt is un-American 
in its spirit, and one reason alleged in support 
of its parochial schools as opposed to the public 
schools is to prevent the Americanization of its 
children. It sent many brave men into the 
great civil war; but while it furnished a far less 
number of soldiers than Protestantism, it also 
furnished a large proportion of the deserters; 
and after the Pope had virtually recognized the 
so-called Southern Confederacy, voluntary en- 
listments of Roman Catholics into the Federal 
Army ceased. It holds as true many cardinal 
doctrines of the Bible, but largely neutralizes 
their influence by giving equal authority to the 
decrees of church councils, by declaring that 
the decisions of its chief bishop, the Pope, are 
infallible—the “ yoice of God” when uttered 
ex cathedra—and that priestly commentaries 
are of equal authority with the sacred text. It 
has many devout religionists, but has denied 
the right of freedom of conscience to the indi- 
vidual, and the bulk of its membership know 
nothing of vital personal piety. it maintains 
the temporal power of the Pope and is seeking 
the political control of the United States. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church lives in the 
present and future — is abreast of the times in 
all social and moral reforms. It is a leading ad- 
vocate of total abstinence, and its membership 
are liable to expulsion if engaged in manufact- 
uring or selling intoxicants. It is intensely 
American, stoutly defends the public school 
system, was the first to congratulate George 
Washington on the success of the American 
Revolution, sent more soldiers than any other 
church into the Federal army during the great 
civil war, with few if any desertions. It holds 
as true all the cardinal doctrines of the Bible, 
and that the sacred text is of sole and sufficient 
authority for religious faith and practice; de- 
mands the right of individual freedom of con- 
science, and is opposed to all efforts by any 
church to secure political control in this coun- 
try. It teaches a knowable religion, including 
conscious justification by faith and sanctifica- 
tion in life. 
The Methodist Church must treat the Catho- 


lic Church as it would treat any other body of 
human beings —in the spirit of the Lord Jesus; 
recognizing and strengthening all that is good 
in it, denouncing its sins, opposing such doc- 
trines as are not in harmony with the “thus 
saith the Lord” in His Word, preventing its ef- 
forts to obtain political supremacy, and, by 
preaching a pure Gospel, securing converts 
through faith in the Lord Jesus and transform- 


ing them into law-abiding American citizens. 
Iynn, Mass, 








THE THEOLOGICAL DRIFT IN THE 


OLD WORLD. 
XX. 
Prof. W. T. Davison, D. D. 
OME of the waves which determine 
“ theological drift’ are long and their 


motion is slow. Only by long watching and 
careful observation can the action and di- 


rection of the current be discerned, and 


even so its character may easily be mis- 
taken. Such a slow movement, however, 
I think it is possible to discern as regards 
the relation between physical science and 
religion. Half a century ago or somewhat 
more, theology so far predominated that it 
was able to dictate in more or less haughty 
tones what science might or might not as- 
sert— consistently, that is, with what it 
considered to be the unquestionable doc- 
trine of Revelation in the physical sphere. 
For some time past, however, the dogma- 


tism has been on the other side; theology 













































































I select two only, which are the more to be 
trusted because they are taken from outside 
theological circles proper. During the last 
week two books have appeared, one by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, the leader of the 
opposition in the House of Commons, and 
the other by the late Prof. G. J. Romanes 
of Oxford, a well-known writer upon Dar- 
winism and scientific subjects generally. 
Mr. Balfour’s volume is entitled ‘The 
Foundations of Belief,’’ and deals mainly 
with the prevailing tenor of opinion among 
a Jarge proportion of scientific students, 
which hecalls “ Naturalism,” using the word 
as virtually synonymous with Agnosticism, 
or Phenomenalism, or Empiricism. Mr. 
Balfour does not write as a theologian, still 
less as an apologist ; but none the less he 
deals very trenchant blows at the dominant 
system of thought among non-religious in- 
tellectual men, according to which it is un- 
derstood that nothing worth calling knowl- 
edge is attainable except by the methods 
and within the circle of the sciences which 
deal with phenomena. The insufficiency, the 
essential irrationality, of the view of the 
universe which is set forth in the dominant 
“ philosophy ”’ of the day is exposed by Mr. 
Balfour in a very acute and telling style of 
criticism. He also shows the practical bear- 
ing of the line of argument pursued upon 
Theism and Christianity, though he stops 
short of purely theological discussion. 
Mr. Romanes, on the other hand, was 
well-known as a Darwinian Agnostic. He 
wrote some years ago, though without pub- 
lishing his name, ‘‘ A Oandid Examination 
of Theism by Physicus’’—a very severe 
critique of theistic opinions in the light of 
modern science. An amiable and accom- 
plished man, very influential in Oxford, 
where he founded the ‘‘ Romanes Lecture,” 
he was generally understood to represent 
the prevailing attitude of physical science 
generally, in repudiating even the elements 
of areligious creed. He died but a few 
months ago, in the prime of life, much re- 
gretted. It appears, however, that he left 
behind him certain papers which have been 
edited by his friend and literary executor, 
Oanon Gore, and these show quite another 
tendency. It is not to be understood that 
Mr. Romanes recanted his former beliefs, 
or that the notes which are now published 
are the utterances of orthodox Christian- 
ity; but they are all the more interesting 
that they exhibit the slow and steady work- 
ing back of an acute and able mind towards 
the regaining of a lost position. Mr. Gore 
informs us in a note that “The writer of 
these ‘ Thoughts’ returned before his death 
to that full, deliberate communion with the 
church of Jesus Christ which he had for so 
many years been conscientiously compelled 
to forego. In his case, the ‘pure in heart’ 


faith; becauso 


more or less perceptibly passing. 
To the two examples thus adduced I can 


was after a long period of darkness allowed, 
in a measure before his death, to ‘see 
God.’”? There could be no question about 
the uprightness of heart and life of this 
life-long student of nature, nor about the 
conscientiousness of the convictions which 
compelled him to give up belief in Ohris- 
tianity and write severely against Theism. 
All the more instructive, therefore, is it to 
watch the processes of mind by which, 
very slowly, he was returning to his earlier 
they are the processes 
through which, undoubtedly, a large num- 
ber of Mr. Romanes’ contemporaries are 


all know, in philosophy as well (if not as 
often) as in ladies’ bonnets. But changes of 
mere intellectual fashion, though they have 


A Fuller Comprehension of the Limits of Scientific 
Method, 


and if it proves to be wide as well as deep, 
it may result in further changes as marked 
as would be a relaxation of that hard and 
bitter frost which is just now affecting this 
country and enabling us to understand the 
meaning of a temperature of forty degrees 
below Naturally, it takes 
at least a on for this pendulum to 
swing before it begins to turn. Men have 
been more or less intoxicated by the achieve- 
ments of science, and those who have per- 
sistently preached the doctrine of its limited 
character and circumscribed methods have 
spoken to deaf ears. If the best and most 
thoughtful votaries of physical science are 
beginning to make the transition made by 
Mr. Romanes when he passed from ‘‘ A Oan- 
did Examination of Theism by Physicus ”’ 
to his ‘‘ Oandid Examination of Religion by 
Metaphysicus,” we shall see what we shall 
see, Of course there have always been 
many religious men of science as there 
have been scientifically trained theologians, 
but it is matter of common observation that 
deep religious feeling in minds shaped by 
scientific method has been the exception 
rather than the rule. If now at length the 
tide has begun indeed to turn, and the sim- 
ple statement of Romanes that it is ‘‘ rea- 
sonable to be a Christian believer ’ becomes 
general among highly-trained minds like 
his, and this leads on, as in his case, to the 
activity and habit of true faith and readi- 
ness for Christian service, what a transfor- 
mation in church and world would soon be 
witnessed! 
This article undertakes no such proph- 
ecy. One swallow does not make a summer, 
and the causes of religious unbelief are many 
and various. But all who read carefully Mr. 
Balfour’s able and even brilliant book will 
have the opportunity of seeing how the 
prevalent Agnosticism strikes an acute and 
thoughtful man of the world. Mr. Balfour’s 
mind is naturally skeptical — in the better 
sense of the word. His ‘ Defence of Phil- 
osophic Doubt” showed that as a young 
man he could penetrate sophisms and was 
not easily to be led astray by the idola the- 
atri, the current conventionalisms of phil- 
osophical schools, His last work applies an 
unsparing analysis to the received tenets of 
Naturalism. He shows how essentially ir- 
rational are the views of the universe put 
forward by those whose fundamental maxim 
is that man has no knowledge of anything 
beyond phenomena. He exposes assump- 
tions which this moment are doing more 
harm to religious belief than it would be 
easy to express. ‘ Without any prelimina- 
ry analysis, nay, without any apparent sus- 
picion that a preliminary analysis was nec- 
essary or desirable, they ” — the word in- 
cludes all who occupy Mr. G. J. Romanes’ 
earlier position — “ have chosen to assume 
that scientific beliefs stand not only upon a 
different, but upon a much more solid, plat- 
form than any others; that scientific stand- 


man wishes to disp 





age 


ards supply the sole test of truth, and 
scientific methods the sole instruments 
of discovery.’”’ The first, at least, of these 
statements is taken — is it not? — as a kind 
of axiom in this year of grace 1895; if itis to 
be questioned, will not the sky fall, or the 
world come to an end, or, in other words, 
physical science be compelled to surrender 
her supremacy? No thoughtful religious 
1 of any 


that possible. But, as Mr. Balfour points 
out, it is not science that he is attacking, 
but a false theory of science which has come 
to be identified with knowledge itself, to use 
ite sacred name and claim its privileges, 
though it has not the shadow of a right to 
the position. Science does not teach that 
“ scientific standards sre the sole test of 
truth,” or that “ scientific: methods are the 
sole instrument of discovery.” By the very 
hypothesis, it cannot. That is to go beyond 
the limits which science marks out for it- 
self; and the attempt is only made by the 
professors of a false ‘‘ philosophy ”’ of seci- 
ence, or false theory of knowledge, whose 
axioms have been taken for granted and 
imposed upon many under the authority of 
that true science, which all men should de- 
light to honor. 

These are commonplaces.. They are, 
among thoughtful religious people who have 
considered the subject. But teaching dia- 
metrically opposite to this is commonplace 
in too many scientific circles. And for a 
statesman, with no brief for theology, pur- 
suing lines of thought which in some re- 
spects cut right across the grain of the ordi- 
nary theological mind, to tear away by re- 
morseless reasonings these assumptions of 
current Naturalism and show the essential 
unreasonableness of what so many have 
been in the habit of regarding almost as 
scientific axioms, is anew, and may prove 
a very significant, feature of our time. 

Ihad intended sketching in outline Mr. 
Balfour’s argument. But it is probably un- 
necessary, as the book will be read on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and, if it were ever so 
desirable, the editor of this paper would 
certainly pronounce it impossible for me to 
attempt it at this point. The end of the 
present article will, however, be answered, 
it set a few readers thinking concerning 
e signs and character of the reaction 
which has been all inadequately described. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham, Png. 





THE AFRICA MISSION TRAINING- 
SCHOOL. 
Bishop John M. Walden. 


bs a lecture on “ Africa and its Evangeliza- 
tion’ I speak of the relation of the over- 
throw of American slavery to the future of that 
remote country. While corresponding tary 
in the Freedmen’s Aid work, during the five 
years following the emancipation, I frequently 
declared my belief that the liberation of the 
slaves, the master war-measure, would have an 
important relation tothe evangelization of the 
Dark Continent. With this in mind, and hav- 
ing had ample opportunity to study the prog- 
ress of religious and educational work among 
the Negroes of our country for thirty years, I 
have watched for the development of a missionary 
spirit among them in behalf of the people of 
Africa. As yet its manifestation has been slight. 
Dr. Georgie L. Patten, a pupil in the Africa 
Mission Training-school, a graduate of the 
normal department of the Central Tennessee 
College, Nashville, Tenn.,and of the Meharry 
Medical department of that school, now a med- 
ical missionary in Liberia, stands almost alone 
in the work to which ehe is devoted. Scarcely a 
preacher or teacher educated in our schools or 
in any other in the South, has joined her; not 
many have as yet indicated a desire or convic- 
tion in the matter. 

There are causes for this. The millions of 
freed people, coming out of slavery without a 
knowledge of the alphabet, penniless and roof- 
less, had to be educated and elevated before they 
could help others, Because of the demand upon 
our schools for teachers and preachers for this 
home field, comparatively little has been done 
to awaken a missionary interest in behalf of 
Africa either in our churches or in our schools 
in the South. Even in the North little is heard 
of our oldest mission. Since William Taylor 
was elected Missionary Bishop of Africa, in 1884, 
the financial reinforcement of the work in Li- 








kind, or use reason to slay reason, were 








not refrain from adding a passing reference 
to the life of John Addington Symonds, the 
accomplished historian of the ‘‘ Renaissance 
in Italy,” written by an American, his 
friend, Mr. Horatio Browne. The volume is 
largely autobiographical in character and is 
most instructive in its picture of Oxford in 
the sixties and early seventies —the Oxford 
which Jowett and Pattison so largely helped 








setting 


under fuller light and happier auspices. 


to shape, but in which the pupils, as might 
be expected, went beyond their masters. 
Mr. J. A. Symonds’ history is, however, fall 
of instruction as showing the steady current 

towards among the 
thoughtful youth of five and twenty or thirty 
years ago, and—one may hope — the no 
less steady current setting back from it, 


These remarks would not be worth very 
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beria has been meagre, although he avowed his 
readiness to administer it in harmony with the 
missionary plans of the church. It is less than 
eight years since the Africa Mission Training 
School was opened in a small way in the Central 
Tennessee College, and it has not had the means 
for adequate development. Only two years 
since Rev. W. F. Stewart began a movement at 
Gammon Theological Seminary for the dissem- 
ination of missionary intelligence. These latter 
movements indicate the dawn of a new era here, 
while the partition of Africa, mainly by Eng- 
land, France,and Germany, is opening that con- 
tinent to the free and safe access of missionaries. 

The Africa Mission Training School at Nash- 
ville has interested a goodly number of the stu- 
dents in other departments of the college in the 
study of Africa, but Dr. Patten was its first- 
fruits in preparing missionaries for the far-off 
field — doubtless the avant-courier of an evan- 
gelizing host. This school has inaugurated a 
movement that will hasten the evangelization 
of Africa. Twb years ago, when the very prop- 
erty needed for this school was thrown upon the 
market, the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society, in view of its debt, could not 
make the purchase, although every member of 
the Board saw that the property was almost in- 
dispensable. To meet the emergency I became 
responsible for the purchase-money — $18,000, 
and the interest ($1,980) on the whole amount 
per year until paid. I had faith that the church 
would furnish the means in time, but because of 
the financial condition the enterprise has not 
been publicly urged. Now $5,000 must be pro- 
vided before I start to our East Asia missions in 
May; hence this appeal. Many desire to aid in 
redeeming Africa, and the glad day will be has- 
tened by preparing those who are called to carry 
the Gospel and a Christian civilization to that 
Dark Continent. Send a cash contribution ora 
subscription to Rev. Sandford Hunt, D, D., New 
York, or to Rev. Earl Cranston, D. D., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 








“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 
Car-Wheel Tourist. 


HE good angels are near the earth in Mis- 
T souri. Wing the word well! Send it 
wide! Tell it in all the States; mention it in the 
streets of Washington. If the Methodists were 
the first to divide the country, they will be first 
to make it one. Benjamin Butler, in “ his book,’”’ 
declares that he based his first prophecy of 
trouble between the States on the troubles 
among the Methodists. 

Many symptoms recently have indicated a re- 
vival of interest in the Union, one and insepa- 
rable, now and forever. The dispersion of dis- 
putants from the nation’s Capitol has not been 
least among the many messengers to notify the 
nation of the coming solidarity. The South was 
severest in overthrowing the tables of the 
money-changers and in driving the buyers and 
sellers from the “ house of the law and of the 
lawgiver.”” The young man was from Alabama 
who out-Heroded Herod in his notorious panora- 
ma, * If Christ came to Congress.” 

The long trains of granaries and storebouses 
labeled with New Testament messages and heart- 
tul benedictions which rolled over the savannas, 
during the winter, from Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, hurrying away to the 
peeled and scattered Nebraskans, have shown 
how much better the hearts of the Southern peo- 
ple can reveal themselves to be than when their 
passions were roused to send these same people, 
but then pioneers, the Kansas- Nebraska Bill. 

Have not the New England cities been crowded 
during long mouths with messengers from many 
a State in the South, promising men and mills 
such cordial welcome as they have never known 
before, if they will but come with them to their 
sunnier skies and broader acres, made richer far 
by the biessings of God ? 

The war is surely over. We are coming to bea 
better people. We will stand for better things 
and a better future. 

When the thirteen colonies began to feel the 
pressure of British rule, they placed upon their 
banners a rattlesnake cut in thirteen pieces rep- 
resenting the thirteen colonies, with the motto, 
“ Join or die.” When these colonies became 
more united in their purposes of resistance to 
British tyranny, they placed upon their flag a 
well-formed rattleenake in the attitude of about 
to strike, with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on me.” 
Dr. Franklin, seeing this emblem, wrote as fol- 
lows: — 

“On inquiry and from study I learned that 
the ancients considered the serpent an emblem 
of wisdom; and, in some attitudes, of endless 
duration. Also that countries are often - 
sented by animals peculiar to that country. The 
rattleanake is found nowhere but in America. 
Her eye is exceedingly bright and without eye- 
lids — emblem of vigilance. She never begins 
an attack and she never surrenders — emblem of 
magnanimity and courage. She never wounds 
even her enemies till she generously gives them 
warning not to tread on her — which is emblem- 

atical of the = of the people who inhabit 
her country. appears apparently weak and 
defenceless, but her wea are nevertheless 
formidable. Her pvison is the necessary means 
for the digestion of her food, but certain de- 
struction to enemies — showing the power 
of American resources. Her thirteen rattles, the 
only part which increases in number, are dis- 
tinct from each other, and yet so united that 
they cannot be disconnected without breakin 
them to pieces— showing the impossibility o 
an American republic without a union of States.” 

But when General Burgoyne surrendered at 
Saratoga, there was flung to the breeze for the 
first time a better flag; it was the Stars and 
the Stripes. The stars of the flag represented 
the idea taken from the constellation Lyra, 
which signifies harmony. The blue of the field 
was taken from the banner of the Covenanters 








of Scotland, likewise significant of the league 
and covenant of the united colonies against op- 
pression, and incidentally involving vigilance, 
perseverance and justice. 

The good angels in Missouri — what of them? 
Iam writing in the little Western city of Fay- 
ette, the seat of the Central College of Missouri 
and Howard Payne College —the one for young 
men, the other for young women. These are 
the great schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Missouri. Here that John C. 
Calhoun of the South Church, Bible defender of 
American slavery, Dr. W. A. Smith, limped as 
he walked, but struck straight out from the 
shoulder as he fought. No fighter of the church 
fought harder or longer or more than this 
doughty champion of the “Jost cause.” His 
book is his monumen’ the weeds are 
grown clear over it. He ed a beginning 
on which Bishop Marvin later reared a better 
structure in the noble building and school over- 
looking the city. This likewise was the home 
of Bishop Hendrix, who is one of the Bishops of 
the Church South whose face is toward the 
dawning of the morning. He has a sister, an 
elect lady, living here now, who is the wife of 
the leading layman of the church. He is a 
strong supporter of the College. The venerable 
mother of the Bishop also resides in the city. 
Dr. Hendrix was president of the college when 
elected Bishop. Dr. Hammond, a native of 
Georgia, but a graduate of Drew Theological 
Seminary, is the able and accomplished presi- 
dent now. He isa noble-looking man, and as 
noble as he looks, Professor Bond, nephew of 
Dr. Thomas Bond, one time editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, has the chair of mathematics. 

The Central Missouri Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has just closed its ses- 
sion here. The Conference consists of the black 
preachers of the church in Missouri. They 
are white, too, for it’s only their outside color 
which is black. Bishop Foster has presided. 
When it was made known that this Conference 
was coming here, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, voted to put their beautiful 
brick church — Centenary Chapel —one of the 
best church edifices in Missouri, at the disposal 
of the Conference for all their anniver- 
saries and Sunday services. There were 
some votes against it naturally, but the 
minority was small aud submissive. The 
president of the college insisted on the privilege 
of entertaining Bishop Foster, who had been 
his professor during his entire theological 
course. The tender and affectionate esteem of 
the tall president for the venerable Bishop was 
so marked as to make all Methodists every- 
where grateful to him. Professor Bond and 
Mr. Davis, brother-in-law of Bishop Hendrix, 
vied with the president in courtesies to all the 
official visitors. The large church, which will 
comfortably seat more than a thousand persons, 
was filled to overflowing at every service. At 
first the students and other white persons who 
chose to attend the meetings occupied seats in 
the gallery, while the black people filled the 
body of the church, It was curious to note how 
suddenly matters had been reversed. This did 
not continue long. As the black people grew 
accustomed to their new relations, and the meet- 
ings increased in interest, no metes and bounds 
were set to caste or color. The great organ was 
played by the white organist, and once or twice 
the white choir assisted to sing, but the music 
of the black people soon captured the white 
people, and request after request came up to the 
pulpit for the song to be repeated. The echoes 
of the music during this Conference will sound 
in my ears, if I may keep them open so long, a 
thousand years. We wept and joined in the 
shouts of the preachers until white was black 
and black was white. The white congregation 
asked for “‘ Better Farther On ”’ to be repeated at 
every service,and “ Roll, Jordan, Roll,’ took 
turns with “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.”’ 

Great congregations filled the church three 
times on Sunday. Bishop Foster, who preached 
at the St. Louis Conference the preceding Sun- 
day, was wearied with his Conference work, and 
insisted that a member of the New England 
Conference who “ chanced to be here,”’ preach 
tor him on Sunday morning. Some wicked or 
mischievous persons, bent on breaking up the 
Sunday meetings, found entrance to the build- 
ing late Saturday night, and covered the new 
carpets with cayenne pepper; pints of it were 
found in some parts of the house. It was dis- 
covered, however, by the sexton, and prompt 
measures were taken to remove it before the 
services began. Notwithstanding the carpets 
were drenched with water, the people were 
greatly annoyed. It was difficult to suppress 
the sneezing and coughing. ‘“ The town was 
indignant,” and the officials of the church of- 
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fered a reward of $100 to secure the person, or 
persons, who committed the offence. The ser- 
mon on Sunday night was preached by Dr. E. W. 
8. Hammond, of the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate. Had the lights gone out, no one 
would have known he was black. Never was he 
more chaste in his speech, beautiful in his spir- 
it, and eloquent in his preaching. That night 
can never be forgotten in Fayette. 

The white people generously aided the black 
people to entertain their guests; great quantities 
of su, were sent to them gratuitously 


. Let no serpent be there. 
Let us not put brothers away because they are 
black. Remem to be saints — 


poet 2 SO PO 
among w ve : 
ic” — rested with Central College, the good 
angels would soon visit us East and South and 
North. “ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot! ”’ 








A Farewell to Prof. 0. A. Curtis. 


T the regular weekly prayer-meeting of 
the School of Theology on Tuesday 
evening, March 26, Professor Olin A. Curtis, by 
special request, took charge of the services and 
preached a sermon of singular power and beau- 
ty on “‘ Keeping the Faith.” As it was known 
that this would be Dr. Curtis’ last public service 
in the School before his departure for Europe, 
the president, Dr. Warren, and other members 
of the faculty, besides Dr. G. M. Steele, of the 
board of trustees, a long-time friend and for- 
mer teacher of Professor Curtis, were present. 
At the conclusion of the religious exercises, 
Dr. Curtis was presented with a beautiful gold 
watch as a testimonial of the personal esteem of 
the students. An informal reception to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Curtis followed. His associates 
in the faculty have sent Dr. Curtis the follow- 
ing minute: — 


“In consideration of the resignation of our 
esteemed colleague, Professor Olin A. Curtis, 
and his early departure for further study in 
Europe, we desire to record our appreciation of 
the valuable service which he has rendered to 
the School during the six years of his occupancy 
of the chair of Systematic 2* 

“ We have constantly admired —* Chris- 
tian sincerity, the vigor and breadth of his in- 
tellevtual life, his profound interest in the 
spiritual and social movements of our time, his 
masterly sermonic gift, and, with all and under 
all, his whole-hearted devotion to the work of 
his department. We have found it difficult not 
to envy at once his ability to win the love of his 
students and to impart to them a good measure 
of his own enthusiasm for the great truths of 
the Christian system. 

‘*Gratefully remembering our colleague’s il- 
lustration and enforcement of Christian manli- 
ness in our midst, as well as the efficiency with 
which he has fulfilled the scholastic demands of 
his position, we Reastily wind for him abundant 
enj t in the special opportunities for in- 
weltlgntion which he contemplates; and for the 
church, during many years to come in ever-in- 
creasing measure, the rich fruit of his labors as 
Christian prophet and teacher.” 


Similar resolutions expressive of affectionate 
appreciation for Dr. Curtis were unanimously 
adopted by the students. 
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Lord [lacaulay on the 
Cotton Gin. 


‘ What Peter the Great did to make Russia 
dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
Cotton Gin has more that equaled in its 
relation to the power and progress of 
the United States.” 


Cotton must be planted, picked, ginned. It al- 
ways has been, and —— always will be, 
lanted and picked by hand, but it is absolutely 
mpossible to gin it otherwise than by machin- 


attention and ingenuity of all interested 
in the Cotton Industry have m taxed to the 
utmost to produce a machine that will perform 
the work of —— the lint from the seed 
with as little damage to the staple as possible. 
The old Saw Gin has now to give place tc its 
latest competitor the Roller Gin. 
ou Un 5 —— = ot —8 a 
mpany are ng ou nts in the principa' 
— and make aan to su lority over 
the system now in use, on the following among 
other points: — 


Their.machines (1) Preserve the fibre intact. 

“ “ (2) Clean the seed more 

thoroughly, and thus 

save alarge amount of 
cotton. 

(83) Prevent the possibility 
of fire. 


(4) Perform the work with 
a minimum of power. 


no repairs. 

(6) uire but little, if any, 
cleaning, and have no 
saws to sharpen. 

(7) Are the acme of (a) sim- 
plicity in construction. 
(b) effectiveness in 
working. 

(8) Economize in every di- 

. rection. 


“ “ 


The Company has secured as its PRESIDENT, 
ALFRED B.SHEPPERSON, of the Cotton —— 
New York, a —— known throughout the 
Cotton World; the author of “Cotton Facts 
and of “ The Standard Telegraphic Cipher Code 
for the Cotton Trade,” and other works relating 
to the Cotton Industry. 

The Company has offices in Boston and New 
York, and are now offering a limited number of 
shares, to which, with the greatest confidence, 
they call the attention of Investors. A Hand 
Machine and also a full-sized Power Gin can be 
seen in operation. For full particulars address, 


UNIVERSAL COTTON GIN AND WOOL 


BURRER CoO., 
Room 60. Fiske Building, 89 State St., Bostom 


(5) Require comparatively. 
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Z The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 
Providence District. 
The — of Meher yr Sar Street in —“ 


—— wb aa buildin gs, —— i the Kan 
and 


It was 


on the corner of 


Fiittord Streste was 
ven by Daniel Fie Field, ¥ In this church 
tab — 4 Southern Conference holds 
session this year. The house just demolished 
was sold and was occupied as a dwelling bouse. 
Methodist services were held 8* private dwell 
din the Town House until about 1812, 
—— a small building now or ——— stand 
on een: — Sen hired ws used for Sunday 
services or four years. 
ization was effected in 1798 by 8 ea a 
but it is stated that the sacraments of 
end the Loed's —— were first adm — 
by Rev. J. Snelling, in 1801, No doubt the walls 
J the old ‘building just destroyed echoed and re- 
with the songs and shouts and 
ot the little but despised compan 
8 ere in early d century. 
hiped there in the 1 f the t 
They sing now the new song in better and 
grander habitations. 


The revival services conducted —* the 
ofthe Mathewson Street Church, Rev . &. 
Kaufman, running ——s January and three 
evenings a week ary were ex- 
ceedingly table to the pen = of the 
church and resulted also in the conversion of 
% persons. At the closing service 70 testimoni- 
es were given with joyful promptness. There 
is now more spiritual energy and activity in the 
church than there has been for many years. 
One encouraging feature of the revival was the 
earnest a. of the official board — 
nearly all taking an active part in the services. 
There bas been beets sickness in the church 
this winter, which seriously interfered with all 
branches of church work. The new building 
absorbs much attention. The committee ex- 
pects the plans and specifications to be com- 
pleted very soon. The pastor’s return was re- 
—— by an enthusiastic unanimous vote by 
wii ing. A delightful feeling of harmony 

e church is doing an ex nt 


* 





3286 


EERE 


vail ere and t. 


work 


At ‘Wickford, on Sunday, March 17, 2 were 
baptized by sprinkli ~ KR. 5 by immersion. 
These seven were likewise received on bation 
and one by letter. This makes a total of 45 re- 
ceived this year. Four infants and 14 adults 
have been baptized. The church —— —* 
year has received several pgnecons gas 
Lave placed it on a good financial hy 
$684 were given for old indebtedness, $2,000 for a 
—— and $1,500 (its income) bequeathed 
» Ag resident not a member of the church. Be- 

de this, for incidentals about §300 have been 
raised, and $80 for benevolences. The proba- 
tioners number over Led a cent. of the member- 
ship. Rev. W. D. W » pastor. 


Pa Swedish church in Newport has ones a 
ear. Many souls have been saved during 
ct winter at extra and regular meetings. Sun- 
Sag, See Os , 7 persons were poe on pro- 
bation. During the Conference r 30 persons 
_ been received into the wy ty in full and 
robation. The church is in an excellent 
on ition in —— way. The missionary and 
Conference collections will far exceed those of 
last year. The pastor, Rev. Charles — is 
unanimously invited to return. x. X. 





Norwich District. 
Rev. O. W. Scott received 9 
ilimantic, Sun- 


——— in the church at 
oy," arch 24. The theme of his sermon was 
“Life.” He has been delivering a series of Sun- 
day evening discourses on the bles. A re- 
— of the work of the church during the year 
iven at the morning service, March 31. It 
tos m a season of growth. Recently 13 13 have 
been received to probation and 2 by 


Bishop J. M. Walden has spent the last week 
within the bounds of the Conference, visiting 
the churches, meetin, —_— eae private mem- 
bers, talking with the preaching and 
givin addresses, and og himself acquaint- 
ed —_, the wig t Norw ch * thorõ nly 
exam regardin —— or consolida- 
tion, and the result evil iit bet nown when the ap- 
pointments are announced. New London was 
visited, and - 2* * ag my sa fee 

T80 r evening ie of Wes- 
terly —— pleasure of greeting him, and then 

he pushed on to Providence, spending Sunday 
there among the churches. — in —— 
he gave his address on Africa and ts missio 
Tuesday evening he gave the address at the 
worth ue meeting at Conference in OC 
nut St. Church Providence. Everywhere he has 
received a cordial welcome from the je and 


won a warm place in their sages. im- 
— the laymen with his eminent ability ir 
Transaction of business and estimation of men. 
—* residency of the Conference is looked for- 

to with pleasant anticipations. Y. 


ns into full 





New Bedford District. 


op ** Allen iy Tee has en- 
oyed a year of pros D inglem- 
ont —— t by the suspension of 
business during a part of the year, in which 
many of hy people —— pty => Wed 


—— — $0 
hristian life,and over 60 have united with t the 
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—— bei meee tab be ah <1~ 4 

Provided fo for, in addition to Woish ben hen 

patey lier Cc. 8. Devis, bes — a ana. 
mous {nvitation — ere eben 


efficien 
Reed and Williams, of 


Rev. R. E. Schuh, of Cot City, recen 
—5* a very interest eed tnsteuchive look. 


cae lecture in New Bedford this winter 


many friends of Robert ©. —“ St. 
“seventh yeu River, who entered upon his 
3 ee t —2 one few — 8 will be glad 
his recent 

dh» By and ats — — found 1 raf his place 
the tho charee, not only on the Sabbath, but at the 
week- night service also. 


** sing elder — as. this — 
‘a. ee - 
tee ¢ of ie at, - kindly words and — wes 
which have been uttered 
ences and individuals as he 
of bis term of office. He only wishes that a more 
efficient man mae bons inted as his successor, 
and that he may ved with the same hos- 
tality and consideration which have lightened 
burdens and cheered the heart of the pres- 
ent incumbent. N. B. D. 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Dr. Raymond, 
of Wesleyan ———— 8 * fine address on 
“The New Departure in Education.” Bishops 
Walden and Vincent were present. No meeti 
next Monday. Monday, April 15; Dr. Brodbec 
will preach before the meeting. 

Boston South District. 


Boston, Tremont St.--Dr. and Mrs. Ramsay 
were tendered a gmeewtion by the church, a 
da Fishionere Sete Re. great throng ft pa- 

tended, thus EY. J thea etion- 
ao mgs in which their retiring pastor and his 
good wife are held. Letters were read froma 
number of ministers regretting their absence. 
Mr. Joshua Merrill served as master of ceremo- 
nies. Addresses were made by Drs. Brodbeck, 
and Taylor, Prof. Bowne, and Miner of the 
Universalist Church. During the —E Mr. 
Merrill Dr 


presen: . Ramsay w 
coin, in the name of ibe Tremont! St. — 
Ramsay was surprised by the 


gratitude in more than a few plein and simple 
words. The entire city parts with Dr. Ramsay 
w ith sincerest reluctance. 


Swedish Church, Boston. — Dr. J. H. Mansfield 
held the fourth quarterly conference, March a. 
The reports showed an advance in all d 
ments of work. —. fifty conversions ve 
occ year. —— 
and members = ——— It was unani- 
mously voted that the pastor, Rev. H H. Hanson, 
be returned for next year. After the 
conference the presiding gee preac toa ory 1 
house, and he ex is desire to see the 
prone Ye edifice completed. * week a meetin; 
was held every evening, and sinners were sav 


Franklin, — An interesti —B— 
consisting 2* of experiences related in 
rhyme, out a large company of people on 


a recent evening. 


Holliston. — Holliston is one of the oldest, and 
also one of the miost conservative, churches in 
the Conference — not easily moved, but, never- 
theless, ever striving for higher attainments. 
She has ——— herita n the memory of 
such men as Revs 17 M. Bidwell, A. D. t, 
L. C. Matiack, L. R. Thayer, J. H. 
Steele, A. F. Herrick De David 
of like character who have faithfully served her 
This church stands among the v first, in 

— to reyes in her benevolent contr be. 
ions. A igious interest has 
winter. A aly: number have sought the Lord 
are rejoicing in a glad Christian experience and 
have been the church. One of the 
marked characteristics of this church is the un- 
usually large number of people connected 
jon tendered these hon- 
members , there were thirty-seven 
who sat at the tables whose av 


one of the best farms in the vicinity and 

to take up his abode here permanently at the 
——- of the t Conference year. 

Rev. H. G. Buckingham, is unanimously 

vited to return for a third year. 


Boston North District. 


Cambridge. — Dr. B. P. Raymond, ident 
ot Les sg mt University, preached in pworth 
ae Bishop incent at Harvard St., 


Broadway, Somerville, — The past Conference 
r has been pre-eminently successful on all 
. The net pms to Re membership has 
been 67. All bills, including arrears from last 
year, have been and the church closes the 
year entirely clear of debt as to the current ex- 


The benevolences have all. been in the treasury. 
‘he benevolences have wi 


" an 
2 of $150 over — . Boule 

have been saved ad the spiritual tone of the 
church is good. Tul, pa a 
year is excellent. > . M. 


The edifice will 
ist church buildings in New 
[Continued on Page 12.) 





IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with other 
ladies that each one has found some special use for lvory Soap, usually 
the cleansing of some article that it was supposed could not be safely 
cleaned at home. 

Twe Prooten & Gamace Oo., Cin’ ti. 
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**Is Superior to All Others.” 1 will tell you. 
Fist. In ite SORBW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating the Wick. ; 
> 2d. In ite Lift Attachment for Lighting Without Removing Chimney. 
5 3a. In the SIMPLICITY of ita Design for REWICKING. ; 
> 4th. In ite CLEANLINESS ; Overdraft of Oil runs back to the Ol) Pot.¢ 
> Sth. Absence of any DIRT POCKET prevents any Unpleasant Odor. : 
> 6th. All Parts INTERCHANGBHABLBE, any of them can be supplied. J 
. It costs no more than the ordinary Centre-Draft Lamp without} 
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Webster’s International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 
lew from cover to cover. 


It is the Standard of the U. 


A Coll President writes: 

eye 

fective methods in indicatin 

prehensive statements of 

— dictionary, | 
ngle volume,”’ 


8. ** Court, of the U. 
Government Printing Office, and of near 
lt is warmly commended by every Btate Superintendent of Schools. 


“For ease with which the 
finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for ef- 

pronunciation, for terse yet com- 
acts, and for 
‘Webster's International’ 


Gc. & Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
cope Mass., vu. Be A. 


y all of the Se nuotbooke, 


practical use as & 
excels any 
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CURES DISEASE. 
WITHOUT 


MEDICINE. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., ae Mass. 


Chronic 
Cases 


—PRONOUNCED— 


** INCURABLE” 
NOT A BATTERY OR BELT, 





NO _SROGK. 
TOTEN, 
on Vas "COL LBGE, ways, 9 
on ame 7, of his” work, 


“But, * be to God, there is « 
remed 47 such as be sick—one sin- 
gle. remedy—an instrument 
called * “Blectropolee. We do not 
personally know the parties who 
control this — bay we do 
kuow ite value. netther 
agents nor In any way ‘financtally in- 
terested in the matter.’ 





Write for book, telling 
“What it is” and*!How it Cures.” 
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Write to-day, 
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“ What are these eggs marked 35 cents a dozen? asked the purchaser. 
“ Those were all laid this morning, sir,’’ the dealer replied. 


LIKE EGGS. 


“ What are those marked 30 cents a dozen? ” 


“ Those 
dealer. 


were brought in from the country, sir; 


“ What are these marked 25 cents a dozen ?” 


“Those are Canadian eggs — nice fresh Canadian eggs. They come down 


in crates. 


“Oh, yes, I see,” said the purchaser. 


marked 9 cents a dozen?” 


“Those,” said the dealer with a slight hesitation, “‘ well, those — is — 


JUST EGGS!” 

The purchasing public has recently had a counterpart of this story in the prices of Mor- 
ris chairs. A Morris chair has been advertised at a figure which corresponds to the eggs 
at 9 cente a dozen. It was “just a chair.” There was absolutely no possibility of ite 
withstanding any wear. 

Meanwhile we are having an‘immense sale for our Carved Morris Chairs. Here is a new 
pattern just completed. It is a study in beauty. Every detail is harmonious. Such a 
chair will last a lifetime, and the frame will age as richly as an old painting. 

We carry a great variety of Morris Chairs of all grades and prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 CANAL ST., - - 


“But now what are these eggs 
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The Family. 


— —— — 


“I SET MY DOOR AJAR.” 
Louise Dunham: Goldsberry. 


I set my deor ajar; 

So sure of heart, with song for feast 

Held to my happy lips, 

As fair Lord Death leaned o’er the floor: 
“O friend! 1 go to court to meet the King! 

Lend me thy one sweet flower 

For love-gift unto Him!” 

Soft was his voice as kiss of dream 

In careless sleep; and shone his robes 

As moonlight on a snowy sky; 

I fled and barred the door — 

So sure of heart — and laughed him by: 
“Nay, nay, Lord Death! my one sweet flower 

{s over-young to go so far 

From mother-breast! ”’ 

Ob, I laughed — poor I—so sure of heart! 

A fallen star X 

Left stair of fire swung dovii the night, 

And fair Lord Death, with wide wings 

folded, 

Climbed the skies, 

And bare from me my one sweet flower 

For love-gift to the King! 








A HUSK. 


I take it in my hand, 

A torm whose use is o’er, 
Cast off by the ripe soul 
Thet needed it no more. 


A withered, worthless thing, 

The mocking whirlwind’s scorn — 
Would Ged have cared to fashion it 
Except to shield the corn? 


— Mary F. Burrs, in Youth’s Companion. 





lhoughts for the Thoughtful. 





Teach me, then, 
To harmonize the discord of my Iife, 
And stop the painful jangle of these wires. 
That is a task impossible, until 
You tune —_— oe to a higher key 
Than earthly me " 
— Longfellow. 
7 


. © 
Watchfulness and prayer are insepara- 
ble. The one discerns dangers; the other 
arms against them. Watchfulness keeps us 
prayerful, and prayerfulness et us 
watchful. — Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


To keep from murmuring, from rage, from 
despondency, from unmanly perplexity, is 
the thing I have to contend with — to 9° on 
peacefull , meekly, hoping —*2 ope, 
and acquiescing in all these changing an 
complicated tests; not seeking relief by go- 

to Egypt for help, or to that king Jareb, 
we is only a heathen scamp after all. To 
expect to be free from these or similar trials 
would be to wish the course of Ohristian 
life to be other than the Bible represents it 
to be. Why am I thus? Why, for more 
reasons than thou canst conceive of; forev- 
erything blessed and good, and perfect and 
permanent. Good even now; good, because 
strength is made perfect in weakness; 
good, because a true man rejoices to con- 
nd and endure, and does not look to ease 
and rest as the highest good. — James 

m. 


Do you ask which is the happiest life? I 
say, from my heart, a consecrated one; be 
it * in the world” (so called) or out of it, in 
highway or byway, as God wills, still a lite 
consecrated to a service better, higher, 
sweeter than that of seif-enjoyment or self- 
success. We all want to be happy. We all 
seek personal joy as an instinct. Surely 
God meant it to be thus when He made us. 
Yet no less He has set the deepest sources 
of joy outside of self-indulgence — in love, 
rs) lence, devotion, duty. It may seem a 
hard word, the last; it has a chilly sound. 
Yet no less it claims and possesses us more 
and more as our days go on, Impulse, de- 
sire, idolatry, aggressive selfhood — one by 
one we lay them down. We drop our 
weights as we go upward. Lo! the cross, 
that we call Duty, changes to our crown. — 
Mary Ames. 

* bad * 
What of the deed without the dream? A song 

a K Shane pened vag wr g the throng 

ou ’ 
wit these thee little for thy labor-throes, 


The dream without the deed? Dawn’s fairy 


ld, 
Paled, ere it wake the hills, to misty gray. 
Except the hand obey the heart, behold, 
Thy grievéd angel turns his face away. 


— KATHARINE Lux Barszs, in Lippincott’s. 


le admired that beautiful eclipse of 
the moon — o that it did not dis- 
pear, but shone with a dim, red, dimin- 
iated ray. In its eclipse the moon received 
some of the light of the sun, the rays o 
which were repeated by our atmosphere; 
but the most of the light which rendered it 
visible was the earth-shine, the reflection 
of the sun’s rays upon it from the surface 
of the —— It * Sele: * in spirit- 
ual light. e t of the sp sun 
falls m a fine O and he shines 
with ray of the full 
moon. The non-Obristian shines also, or 
may; but he receives light, not directl 
from the sun, but only what is reflecte 
m him by his Ohristian surroundings. 
moon, eclipsed, was beautiful, as a 
non-Christian character may be, but it gave 
no light —or very little. As the full-orbed 
moon in the light of the sun is to the 
moon in the light of the earth, so 





ight ot G to th lipsed rey en 
° © eC char- 
aston ia the fake ot man. — Interior. 

a” S 


An old missionary seal bore the repre- 
sentation of an ox standing between a 
plough and an altar, with the legend, 
‘Ready for either.” The meaning was 
that the missio: of Christ must be ready 
either for toil and service, or for sacrifice 
on the altar, if that should be the Lord’s 
will, That was the spirit of St. Paul. He 
was ready for life, if Ohrist so willed; for 
life to the very extreme of self-denying, 
self-consu service, if that were the 
call; for life in chains and in dungeons, if 
the Master led him to such sufferings. Or 
he was ready for death, if by dying he could 
best glorify his Lord. ‘This is the only true 
spirit of one who would follow Christ faith- 
fully and fully. Whatever the call of the 
Master may be, the instant answer of the 
servant should be, “I am ready. I am 
able.” — J. R. MruER, D. D., in “‘ The Build- 
ing of Character.” 


God sees in us the possibility of becoming 
like the great cedars, full of shade and com- 
fort and fragrance for every weary and tired 
brother or sister who passes our way. There 
is only one way to be sure that the garments 
will smell sweet, and that is to give them an 
abundance of heavenly sunshine. How 
soon Lebanon, with its great cedars, would 
have been covered with moss and mold and 
unwholesome vapors, if the sun had ceased 
to shine upon it! So only the sunshine re- 
flected from the face of Jesus Christ can 
keep fresh and sweet our human lives. A 
visitor went one cold day to see a poor girl, 
kept at home by a lame hip. The room was 
on the north side of a bleak house. It was 
not pleasant without, and in many ways 
was very cheerless within. Boor gt she 
seemed to have very little to cheer and 
comfort her, and as the visitor entered the 
room, the first thought was: “If she had 
only a sunny room on the south side of the 
house!’”’ Thinking of this, her visitor said: 
"You never have any sun; not a ray comes 
into these windows. Sun: e is wa ae 
I wish you could have a little.” ‘‘ Oh,’’ the 
young girl answered, “ ay Sun pours in at 
every window, and even through the cracks. 
All the light I want is Jesus. He shines in 
here, and makes everything bright to me.”’ 
And no one could doubt her who saw the 
sweet smile of = egy on her upturned 
face. Yes! Jesus, the “ Sunof Righteous- 
ness,” shining in, can make any spot beau- 
tiful and any home happy. — Louis ALBERT 
BANKS, D. D., in “‘ Heavenly Trade Winds.”’ 











Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
Il. 


JOURNALISM. 


Miss Frances J. Dyer. 
Associate Editor Congregationalist. 


MONG the essentials requisite for suc- 
cess in journalism good health takes 
the first rank. Though a woman under- 
stands all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
has not health, she is nothing in the news- 
paper race which makes excessive demands 
upon one’s vitality. ‘Surely, not more 
than teaching! ” cry the pedagogues in a 
chorus. “Think of the nervous strain to 
which we are subjected, and how we are 
compelled to give of ourselves day after 
day, as well as to impart instruction.” I 
admit all the wear and tear which come 
from daily contact with dull or disagreeable 
pupils, all the friction involved in one’s re- 
lation to committees and supervisors who 
often have pet theories to foist upon teach- 
ers whom they regard as mere machines; 
yet these disadvantages are offset by short 
hours of service, long vacations, and a com- 
paratively regular life. 

But the young woman who elects to en- 
gage in newspaper work usually begins her 
novitiate as a reporter, and literally knows 
not what a day, or an hour, may bring forth. 
She may be delegated to write up a cattle 
show or a church conference, a brilliant 
wedding at the Back Bay or a boisterous 
row at the North End. In the accomplish- 
ment of these duties she needs a physical 
organism superior to exposure to all sorts 
of weather, a digestion that recoils not from 
cheap lunch counters or the omission of 
meals altogether, and a nervous system 
that is servant, not master. 

Moreover, she must study how to con- 
serve this precious gift of health. Let her 
realize that her calling will subject her to ir- 
regular hours for eating, sleeping and work- 
ing, to say nothing ofthe tax upon her emo- 
tions by quick transitions from scenes of 
mirth to sights of horror, and she can learn 
to adjust herself to the situation in the same 
way that physicians conform to the irregu- 
larities incident to their profession. Let 
her cultivate the habit of resting whenever 
a pause does come in her busy life, whether 
it be noon or midnight. If she can imitate 
the Chinese in the matter of sleep so much 
the better. A modern writer says of the 
average Chinaman, “ With a brick fora 
pillow he can lie down on his bed of stalks, 
or mud bricks, or rattan, and sleep the sleep 
of the just with no reference to the rest of 








creation,” In like manner the young jour- 
nalist should be able to roll herself in an 
ulster, take her “‘ Boston bag ” for a pillow, 
and secure a nap in the cars or a noisy rail- 
road station. ; 

Let her not begrudge money spent for 
keeping up bodily repairs. The expense of 
Turkish baths, massage, and all the modern 
appliances for refreshing the physical sys- 
tem proves, in the long run, a wiser invest- 
ment than the payment of doctor’s bills. 
These remarks apply chiefly to work on 
daily papers, which make greater drafts 
upon one’s vitality than the weeklies, but 
are pertinent to all forms of journalistic 
service 


Entering the realm of intellect, the first 
qualification for success is the news instinct. 
She may be as learned as Minerva, but it 
will avail her nothing unless she knows 
how to apply her knowledge. She must 
have a lively interest in all the movements 
of the day and be able to'say with Ter- 
ence, ‘‘ Nothing human is foreign to me.’’ 
A college education is desirable, but not 
necessary. Everything she possesses in the 
way of mental equipment will be of service. 
While obviously impossible to be familiar 
with all topics, she must understand the art 
of getting facts from others and from books 
at short notice. Life in a newspaper office 
seldom allows time for leisurely research in 
libraries, but the trained journalist is famil- 
iar with the names, at least, of leading au- 
thorities in most departments of learning 
and becomes skillful in consulting their 
works. One who is slow in mental process- 
es May succeed as an author, but never as a 
reporter or an editor. These callings de- 
mand nimbleness of thought quite as much 
as versatility of expression. 

Add to this triple equipment of bodily 
vigor, average intelligence, and an instinct 
for news, the qualities of courage, cheer- 
fulness, aud a willingness to subordinate 
personal plans to the interests of the paper 
with which she is connected, and there are 
few obstacles in the pathway of success. 
Let her avoid, however, asking any favors 
on the ground of beinga woman. In the 
law of newspaper life there is ‘“‘ neither Jew 
nor Greek, male nor female.”’? The quality 
of one’s work and fitness for the task, not 
the accident of sex, determine pay and pro- 
motion. Another snare to novices is super- 
sensitiveness. The girl who bursts into 
tears when the relentless managing editor 
draws his blue pencil through her prettily- 
turned sentences would better ‘‘go to a 
nunnery’ at once. By the thorny road of 
criticism she will acquire that condensed, 
terse style of writing which is another req- 
uisite in her art. 

The toil is unremitting, but varied. Va- 
cations are few and short, but there are 
professional outings from time to time 
which combine recreation and business in 
most agreeable fashion. The pay, except 
in the higher ranks, is only moderate, but 
there are profits in opportunities for social 
culture and mental growth which cannot be 
measured by money values. And few call- 
ings yield richer returns in friendship; for, 
in addition to the wide circle whom she 
meets personally, the newspaper woman 
gains many warm friends through corre- 
spondence, All these influences acting 
upon her character touch it to finer issues, 
making her more tolerant, broad and wom- 
anly. Hence, if one desires a place in the 
world where her faculties may expand into 
generous growth, where she may come into 
inspiring touch with humanity, and where 
she may wield a noble influence for good, 
there are few openings more attractive than 
journalism, especially if it be her good fort- 
une to be connected with a religious weekly. 

Boston, Mass. 








“QUIETING POWDERS.” 


66 ID you see that item in some paper 

or other, this week, about a socie- 
ty — perhaps it was a King’s Daughters 
Circle, ora W. O. T. U., something of that 
kind — that sent boxes of quieting powders 
to the invalids within their reach ? ”’ 

Aunt Ray asked the question of a young 
girl who was sitting against the pillows on 
the end of the sitting-room couch with her 
feet stretched out before her, and a slipper 
of alarming dimensions upon one of them, 

‘No, I don’t remember it. What an in- 
sane idea! How did they know what would 
be good for different people ? The doctors 
were after them soon, I venture to say.” 

Beth said it in a querulous tone. She had 
a sprained ankle; it was very painful; but, 
what was worse, it compelled her to utter 
inactivity, and she was a healthy girl of 
eighteen. She did not mean to be cross, 
but she did find it hard to be patient, and 
she had taxed Aunt Ray’s ingenuity to a 





a 
— 


considerable degree to find occupation for 
her hands and head. 

She was tired to death of reading, ang 
there wasn’t a new thing to read, anyway, 
she had replied to all her letters; she 
wouldn’t poke that crochet needle 
that wool again for anything but a soung 
ankle; it rained today, and not one of the 
girls would come, she knew. 

Aunt Ray was turning over the papers op 
the corner table, now and then loo! 
through one as if in search of something, 

“Why, Auntie! Were you wishing some 
one would send me a box? I don’t wonder 
— but — dear me! ” 

Aunt Ray did not reply, but continued 
her search, while Beth watched her with 
some curiosity. 

“Here it is!’ she cried at last. “ The 
very thing! Now here is something for you 
to do. I'll get the materials ready, and 
when Allen comes in from school he can run 


-back to Hopkins’ for the boxes.” 


Beth read the little paragraph twice over, 
“Aunt Ray, I believe I will do it,” she 
said, waving the paper like a flag of discoy- 
ery. And send one to Florence Robbing 
this very day. That girl has been on my 
mind ever since her cousin wrote me about 
her. Did I tell you? You know she has 
been ill a long time, and Miss Rand says she 
is a wreck from nervousness and sleepless- 
ness. Florence is a good girl; she will ap- 
preciate this kind of medicine.”’ 

Aunt Ray was glad to have interested Beth, 
though the preparation of the quieting 
powders seemed to affect her like a stimu- 
lant. Perhaps that was what she needed 
more than a sedative. It was an odd 
thing for Aunt Ray to advise, though, for 
she had a horror of opiates, and was always 
at war with the medical fraternity about 
the use of such means. However, she set 
Beth at work with a pleased face, and went 
upstairs singing, = 


‘Father of mercies, in Thy word 
What endless glory shines! 
Forever be Thy name adored 
For these celestial lines.”’ 


The girl spent a happy morning over her 
work, and had her dainty white papers all 
folded and ready when Allen came back 
from the druggist’s. There were prescrip- 
tion blanks on them which she filled, then 
she tied them with pink “baby ribbon,” 
and wrapped them in stout covers, while 
Allen stood by watching the process of ad- 
dressing them. 

“That’s the greatest sell! Who'd ever 
think of Aunt Ray doing such a thing as 
that ? ” 

But he was already a conspirator, though 
he ran to the post-office whistling like an in- 
nocent boy with nothing to trouble his con- 
science. He posted a note to Florence, 
with the boxes, which that much-afflicted 
young woman read the next morning after 
the Albany mail was in. 

“It is very good of her,” Florence said, 
languidly, ‘‘but I would not like to take 
anything of that kind without Dr. Janes’ 
permission. And he dislikes interference 
so, I think I will not speak to him. Put the 
box in this drawer, mamma, where I can 
reach it if I should ever be desperate enough 
to try them.” 

Mrs. Robbins put away the pretty, rib- 
bon-bound box and took up Beth’s note. 

“** Aunt Ray helped me prepare the pow- 
ders; indeed, she first suggested them to 
me,’”’? she read. ‘ You need not be afraid 
of them, Flo, if she had any to do 
with them. Rachel Grant is the most care- 
ful, conscientious creature! I do not believe 
she ever made a blunder in her life.’”’ 

Florence had her tablet in her lap the 
next mo: m eas ¢ a little in the let- 
ter-writing line. ‘“ I ought to acknowledge 
Beth’s favor,’’ she thought; “ though it is 
very odd thing to do, she meant it kind- 


So she wrote a page of her smallest sized 
paper. 

“It was most thoughtful of you, and 
when you are suffering yourself. I hope 
you have found the powders useful in your 
own case, but I have little faith in such 
things. still I may be glad to try them 
some restless night. My minister says that 
faith in God is the best quieting medicine 
he has ever tried. I to use it, but some- 
how I fail to derive much benefit. Thank- 
ing you many times” — 

* Aunt ” said Beth, loo up from 
Florence’s note, “‘I believe the girl never 
opened that box nor read the cover. It 
will be a joke if she gets it out in the mid- 
dle of the night, and finds ”’ — 

“ Some more and better than a joke, 
I hope,”’ Aunt Ray hastened to say, “ thoug® 
if it strikes her as a funny mistake and she 
laughs it will do no harm.” 

It struck Beth in that way now; and she 
laughed immoderately as she pictured Flor- 
ence in the weird hours of the night seek- 
ing relief from insomnia in Dr. 

Grant’s prescription. 

There were many restless nights for the 
sick girl, and several times she had 
Beth’s box at her hand before the light was 
gone, but it had never been opened. To- 
night the lamp was burning, and the col- 

shade casting rosy shadows on 
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white covers and the face of the sleep- 
less invalid. Twelve! One! Two! since 
her mother had gone, and still her eyes were 


wide. 
“T will try Beth’s pow ” she said in 
—— Mamma said could not 


be 

The ribbon was untied, the cover removed, 
and one of the small papers taken ont. 
With a glass of water in one hand and the 
paper p tilted in the other, Dr. Elis- 
abeth’s p taken 


t at last. 
“ That’s queer! 


3 


ption was 
3 I neither feel nor taste 


jhe put the glass down and held the paper 
under the light. ‘‘ Yet the Lord will com- 
mand His lo -kindness in the -time, 
and inthe night His song shall be with me, 
and my prayer unto the of my life.” 

Only these written words. She looked 
for the cover. ‘To be taken when anxious 
or sleepless.”’ 

She did smile, but she was too worn with 
pain and want of rest for such an outburst 
as Beth had imagined. And, somehow, the 
sweetness and assurance of the Psalmist’s 
trust crept into her heart; she turned the 
light out when she had read the verse 
again, re-arranged her pillows and laid her 
head down in a quieted mood. 

“He has commanded His loving-kindness 
in the day-time,” she thought, and began 
to gather up the instances of His gracious 
remembrance in that one day just 4 
The — * and 3 ence s her 
mother; her father’s ailing inquiry 
when he came in from business with the 
books or fruit which he never forgot; the 
flowers and note from her friend on Carrol 
Street; her brother’s breezy account of 
out-door affairs given for her amusement; 
the doctor’s cheery hopefulness; and now, 
to crown all, this song in the night.”’ 

“O God of my life,” she prayed, “ give 
me what is best; sleep and rest, if it pleas- 
eth Thee, but, anyway, give me patience 
and trust in Thee.” 

And she remembered no more, for she fell 
asleep. 

The laugh came when she told her mother 
in the morning. 

“It was really funny, only I was too 
much touched with the other side of it to 
feel it then. Wasn’tit bright of Beth? [’m 
wondering what the next powder will be, 
but lam not going to look until I am set- 
tled for the night. It is something to look 
forward to all day.” 

That night the text was, ‘‘ The Lord will 


strengthen him upon the bed of languish- 
ing; I hou wilt e all his bed in his sick- 
ness.’ 


And so they came, night after night. 

“T will both lay me down in peace and 
sleep: for Thou, rd, only makest me 
dwell in safety.” 

“Commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and be atill.”’ 

How fullof meaning the familiar words 


came to be! And to seem like a personal 
me She marked each one in the Bi- 


ble with a new sense of possession. Not 
always was eo 4 wrapped up in the tiny, 
folded paper, but always pleasant ey ey 
renewed hope, and more and more r- 
ence turned to Him who inspired these 
precious words, with confidence that He 
pong sy upon her, and would order her way 
‘or her. 

Her mother was making the last round 
one night before seeking the rest she so 
much needed; she paused at Florence’s 
door, sure that she heard her voice. 

“ What is it, dear?” Did you call me?” 

“No, mamma; but J was thanking the 
Lord for this beautiful verse. Come in and 
hear it. ‘The Lord lomg cane and shield; 
my heart trusteth in Him and I am helped; 
therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, an 
with my son; ae dee Pd helped 
not help praisin; m, for He 2 
me. I net write to Beth tomorrow. 
Dear old Dr. Elisabeth! I hope she has 
taken her own pas 

Mrs. Robbins brought her daughter a copy 
of George Herbert’s ‘‘Temple”’ one day, 
and pointed out some lines which Florence 
learned directly: — 

“O book! infinite sweetness! let my heart 
Suck every letter, and a honey gain, 
Precious for any grief in any 3 
To clear the breast and mollify ail pain. 


“Thou art all health, health thriving, till it 
make 
A full eternity; thou art a mass 
Ot strange delights, where we may wish and 
take.” 


— Mary Fenton Bionrow, in Northern 
Christian Advocate. 








AT PHILLIPS BROOKS’ GRAVE. 


“ 1 would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity.” 
— Tennyson. 
OING to Mount Auburn Cemetery on the 
last great national Funeral Day, one need- 
ed not toask where to find Phillips Brooks’ grave, 
but just to follow the slowly moving procession 
which, from early morn until nightfall, wended 
its way up Spruce Avenue to Mimosa Path, to 
stand beside his resting-place. He lies in a 
quiet, unostentatious part of this city of the 
dead, in the family lot, enclosed by a low iron 
fence. No costly monument is found; only the 
plain head-stones and a small, simple cross of 
white marble, uninscribed, mark these graves. 
“ Why, any workingman can be laid away as 
expensively as Phillips Brooks is!”” was an ex- 
Clamation overheard on this day; and would 
any criticism have pleased better this simple, 
Plain, noble man? He was in truth a working- 
man, and his divine Master’s service his high- 
est earthly joy. His grave isat the foot of his 


marble stone, possibly three feet in height and 
over two in width, bears these records: 


Dec. 13, 1835. Jan. 23, 1893. 
Rector of the Church of the Advent, Philadelphia, 


Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
1864 — 1869. 

Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 1869— 1891. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 1891 — 1893. 
“ Him that overcemeth I will make a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God.” 
On the stone of his mother (which tells that 
she lived to be seventy-one years of age) is this 
quotation, of which one instinctively feels the 
great Bishop and the loving son had to do with 
the choosing —‘‘O woman, great is thy faith, 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” Here she 
lies beside her husband, and two sons, who died 
in the Lord’s ministry, while two others still 
remain to serve within its earthly pale, and an- 
other son is honored in the business world. 
The stars and stripes were, on this day, also 
waving over the grave of a son who died in his 
country’s service. She asked and expected 
great things of her Lord, and He gave her her 
heart’s desire. 
Tender and beautiful were the personal trib- 
utes one witnessed in a brief hour near this 
grave, which is overgrown with myrtle, on 
which rested, that day, wreaths of lilies, bunch- 
es of forget-me-nots, lovely white roses and 
pinks, and bouquets of clover-leaves and grasses, 
placed there by loving hands too poor in this 
world’s good to bring anything beyond nature's 
freest gifte—the grasses of the fields. At the 
foot of the grave stood, for a time, a middle- 
aged gentleman, with the visible evidences of 
financial opulence, standing, with uncovered 
head, closed eyes, in silent prayer, while on the 
opposite side was a very aged woman, with 
hand upraised, bowed head, also in prayer; 
these two were surrounded by young and old, 
rich and poor, black and white, all silent; and 
as they slowly moved away to make room for 
others, the oft-repeated exclamation was: ‘“ We 
will never know another like him.” — HARRI- 
ETTE KNIGHT SMITH, in Churchman, 








TORCHBEARERS. 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 

Nay, do not stay me! 
Swift be my course as the flight of an arrow! 
Eager, tant, I spring o’er the stubble. 
Three through the brier and leap o’er the hol- 
ows; 
Firm nerve, tense muscle, and heart-beating: 
Onward ! 
How should I pause e’en to fling thee an answer ? 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Ah, do not stay me! 
Parched is my mouth and my throat may scarce 


murmur, 

Eyes are half blinded with sunshine’s hot glitter, 

Brands from the torch, half-consu » drop 
apoa me, 

— ng their fire in my blood heated boiling 
ly less hot than the flerce-falling embers | 

Breath ————— serve me to answer thy 
q on 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Reeling, I falter, 
Stumbling o’er hillocks that once I leaped over; 
Fiung by a tangle that once I had broken 
, un ing; the torch half-extin- 


Fiero ndating ins through the hot hand that 
- ne ug 
holds it, 


Careless of all if at last I may yield it 
Into the hands of another good runner. 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
! now I fling me 


Well 

Flat on the turf by the side of the highway, 
So in one word be thy Tare answered. 
Praise for my striving !—Iam wena 
Thou art unwinded; stand, then, and, shading 
we with the hand, t , and tell me 

ow fares the torch in the hand of yon runner ? 
Naught do I reck of my h gladly yielded, 
So it be only the torch goeth onward! 


— ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, in The Outlook. 





About Women. 


—— Marie Corelli, whose novels are so popular, 
is the nom de plume of Miss Minnie Mackay, a 
daughter of the late Charles Mackay. She is 
English. 


—— Miss Mamie Powderly, of Randolph, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant private sec- 
retary to Lady Henry Somerset. Miss Powderly 
aceompanied Lady Henry on her tour through 
this country as her stenographer, and has re- 
turned with her to England. 


— Miss Mary A. Proctor, daughter of the 
late Professor Richard A. Proctor, is following 
in the footsteps of her distinguished father by 

science, and though a young 
woman, has aiready won a high reputation asa 
writer and lecturer. Miss Proctor presents the 
latest discoveries in astronomical science in lan- 
guage so simple as to be readily understood 
by all, and so fall of picturesque description that 
every one ischarmed. She has been giving her 
lecture on “Giant Sun and His Family ” this 
season before the public schools of New York 
city, under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion. — Woman’s Journal. 


—Dr. Jennie M. Taylor, who went to Africa 
@ year and a half ago with her uncle, Bishop 
William Taylor, is sharing his hardships, and 
will not return until she has been over the whole 
territory occupied by his missions. She lately 
attended a meeting of missionaries and other 





father’s and mother’s. A plain, heavy, white 


her art as a dentist. She has been a very valu- 
able assistant to Bishop Taylor, who says of her: 
“She is a wonderful worker, and commends 
herself by her amiability to the captains, ship 
surgeons, officers, crews, passengers, white peo- 
ple and black, monkeys, dogs, cats, kittens and 
puppies. Very religious as well, but not de- 
monstrative, she will have her own way, and 
usually her judgment is clear. She sings native 
hymns like an old missionary.” 


Little Lolks. 


THE FABLE OF THE FERN. 


Mra. Fay M. Newland. 


FERN grew by alittle brook. Close 
to the Fern lay a smooth, large stone. 
Not far away stood a stately tree, and 
thick among the grass grew violets, daisies 
and sweet, woodsy things; while over all 
arched the blue summer sky. It was a 
happy life the Fern lived, for she loved the 
Brook, the stately tree, and all her happy 
neighbors. 











The Brook was always full of talk and 
laughter and music, but close to where the 
Fern grew was a deep, quiet pool where she 
could always see a perfect reflection of 
herself. A tall, white Lily grew in the pool 
and was her dearest friend. They often 
whispered together. 

“What a strange creature is this 
Brook!” said the Fern one day, nodding 
her head wisely to the Lily. ‘“ He is always 
running away and always coming again. 
Such a giddy gossip as he is, too, always 
talking and laughing and never serious for 
a moment.”’ 

Just then the Wind stirred the quiet pool 
where the Lily grew and woke up some lit- 
tle waves, and they ran out into the very 
middle of the stream and told what the 
Fern had said. On this the Brook laughed 
louder than ever, while he sang over the 
pebbles, — 

“ Plowing, flowing, flowing ever, 

Coming, going, staying never! 
You will go, but ne’er return, 
Happy, careless, fleeting Fern. 

You will go, but come back never; 
I will come and go forever.” 


At this the Fern was greatly troubled. 
Could it be true that she would not always 
stand by the great stone and the quiet pool 
and enjoy her happy life? The Brook ran 
on laughing and singing, — 


“Coming, going, hast’ning, slowing, 
Mirth and music ever knowing, 
Laughing, singing, ever whirling, 
’*Mong the rocks my wavelets curling, 
Autumn days will find me flowing 
Where now flowers and ferns are growing.” 


The song of the Brook made the Fern un- 
happy. She longed to live on with no 
thought of leaving this beautiful world. 
She looked at her reflection in the quiet 
pool, wondering if that might not remain. 
But she felt sure the fickle Brook would 
care little to preserve it, and she turned to 
the stone where her shadow fell in perfect 
and delicate tracery. Perhaps she might 
discover some way by which that would re- 
main. So she asked the Sun for help, but 
he seemed to be on a journey like the 
Brook, and though he smiled kindly on her, 
he was often gone away, and then her little 
shadow was lost in the great darkness that 
was over everything. The Fern then 
asked the Wind, but the Wind only sighed 
so that the Fern trembled violently and the 
shadow was blurred. Then she asked a 
Cloud that was sailing across the sky, and 
as the Oloud paused to listen, other Clouds 
came to her side, and they wept in sympa- 
thy with the Fern. Their tears refreshed 
her, but she saw with sadness that they, 
too, cast a shadow, and that hers was lost 
in theirs. 

The bright summer days passed on. The 
violets had gone long since, the Lily was 
now beginning to droop and the Fern no- 
ticed that some of her own beautiful fronds 
were growing brown and sear. There were 
more cloudy days now than in the summer. 
Sometimes the rain fell all day long. The 
more it rained, the noisier and gayer grew 
the Brook. He seemed to deepen and 
widen, too, as it rained, and the Fern began 
to understand what he meant when ne 
sang, — 

“ Autumn days will find me flowing 

Where now ferns and flowers are growing.” 

Finally, the autumn really came, and 
everything slowly changed. New flowers 
bloomed in such gay and bright profusion 
of color that the bank of the stream looked 
like an artist’s palette; but the Wind 
sighed loudly, and complained to the Fern 
her no perfume, and that 





workers in Angola, and practiced among them 


lets, and all the sweet-scented darlings of 
the springtime. 

One day, a child, straying by the Brook, 
wandered along its bank in happy play. 
The Brook sang sweetly to the child, — 

* Follow, follow, follow after, 

Happy song and merry laughter. 

Children’s hearts are true and sweet, 

Heaven and earth in childhood meet. 

Follow, follow, follow after, 

Happy song and merry laughter.” 

So the child and the Brook ran on to- 
gether, laughing and singing, till the child 
paused to rest. Seeing the large, flat stone 
where the Fern grew, he sat down and 
lopked around in delight on the many 
bright flowers. 

“ I will gather a great bouquet and carry 
it to sister.” And he smiled brightly at the 
thought, but the tears came as he added, 
softly: ‘‘ It will be along time before she 
will be strong enough to come out by the 
Brook and gather flowers herself. The 
winter will soon come with snow, and then 
all these beautiful flowers will be gone.” 
So he gathered them into a great bouquet, 
and tying them with some jong grasses that 
grew in the water, he laid them on the 
stone, and then stooped down by the Fern. 
“And I must gather you, too, beautiful 
Fern, for my sister will say you are even 
more lovely than the flowers.” The Fern 
trembled. She had long been silent, but 
now she confided her wish to the heart of 
the child, even that she might leave some 
impress of herself in the world. He looked 
at the beautiful shadow on the stone, and 
then ran down to the Brook. The Fern 
thought sadly that he could do nothing to 
help her, but all the while he was looking 
among the pebbles of the Brook till he 
found a small, red Keil. With this he care- 
fully traced the shadow on the smooth 
stone. ‘ This drawing will last for a time,” 
he said to the Fern, “* but the snows of win- 
ter and the spring rains will finally wash it 
away. But I will carry you to my sister, 
and she may tell you how your wish may be 
satisfied.” 

So the Fern was quite content to be car- 
ried in the hands of the happy child. As he 
hastened away, the Brook sang a parting 
song, — 

“ Run, dear child, with dancing feet, 

Carry Fern and flowers sweet. 
Take thy gift to one who lies 
Watching thee with loving eyes; 
From her couch of lingering pain, 
Longing to be free again. 

Follow, follow, follow after, 
Happy song and merry laughter.” 

It was a new experience to the Fern 
to stand in a vase by the side of the 
little girl, who never tired of looking at 
its delicate fronds and who never forgot to 
have fresh water put in the vase every 
morning. The Brook flowed by the cottage, 
and from it the child brought water each 
morning for hie sister’s Fern. 

One morning, as the little girl slept, the 
Fern whispered to the Water in the vase, 
* You have left the happy Brook to refresh 
me and I am grateful, but you are quiet and 
sad, Is it because you miss the wild, free 
life of the Brook ? ”” 

‘“*T am not sad,’ said the Water. “ I will 
return to the Brook. The kind Sun will 
send down a sunbeam and it wili carry me 
up to the clouds. Then the Wind will blow 
us together and we will come down ina 
shower. The Brook and the flowers will 
drink the rain, so some time I will again go 
laughing and singing over the pebbles.” 

This was a new thought to the Fern. 

The little gir) stirred in her sleep, and the 
Fern whispered to herself, “ She grows 
stronger every day, while I am fading. 
Soon she will run and play with her brother 
by the Brook, and I will be quite forgotten.”’ 

But in her sleep the little girl beard the 
whispered regret of the Fern, and thought 
of it all that day. So the next morning she 
said to her brother, ‘‘ Give me the Fern.” 
He placed it in her hand, Holding it very 
gently, she said, ‘‘ The;Fern has indeed fad- 
ed and is now quite wilted, but I will never 
forget ite beauty. I will never forget that 
it has made so many lonely days brighter 
and happier.”’ 

Then the Fern knew that to leave one’s 
image on another’s heart is better than to 
leave it in stone; that to gladden another’s 
life and so be remembered, is truly to live 
on. 

Through the open window came the song 
of the Brook, — 

* Follow, follow, follow after, 

Happy song and merry laughter. 
Children’s hearts have summer weather; 
Flower and Fern will grow together; 
Frost has there no power to enter, 
Heart of childhood knows no winter. 
Follow, follow, follow after, 

Happy song and merry laughter.” 
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Editorial. 





A BENEFIT IN SECTS. 


HILE the needless multiplication of 
ecclesiastical bodies is of course to 
be deprecated, and while there seems to be 
no real call for some scores of those now 
existing, it is well, on the other hand, to re- 
member that the divisions in Protestantism 
are by no means an unmixed evil. There are 
at least decided compensations. There is 
scope for liberty of thought and action. 
Since men’s tastes and habits are different, 
more minds may be won for Christ 
through churches with different organiza- 
tions, usages, and doctrines. They pro- 
voke one another also to love and good 
works; and they prevent our attaching an 
undue sacredness to mere ecclesiasticism. 
They show conclusively that Ohristian life 
cannot only exist, but flourish, under a 
veriety of outward forms, and hence that 
these are not of its essence. So narrowness, 
bigotry, and intolerance are effectively re- 
buked, and very important lessons taught. 








THE MISSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


HOUGH informal and humble in its 
origin, the Conference has become a 
great central force in Methodism. The 
General Conference, the law-making body 
of Episcopal Methodism, is felt in its ex- 
pression of opinion and conviction by the 
people of the whole republic; and the An- 
nual Conferences, though mere executive 
organizations, have become important 
moral and spiritual centres in their several 
localities. The members of the church 
listen to their counsels and declarations 
with great respect, and the secular press is 
not slow in reporting their doings. 

The first Conference, small and unpreten- 
tious as it was, gave tone and character to 
all its successors. The Wesleys called for a 
friendly consultation with those in sympa- 
thy with their views about experimental 
religion and the extension of the work of 
God. Asa result, four ordained clergymen 
of the Church of England— John Hodges, 
rector of Wenvo in Wales; Henry Piers, a 
convert of Oharles Wesley, and vicar of 
Bexley; Samuel Taylor, vicar of Quinton; 
and John Meritan, of the Isle of Man — met 
the brothers at the Foundry in London, 
June 25, 1744. These six were early report- 
ed as the only members of the Conference; 
but George Smith revealed the fact that 
four lay preachers were also members. 
These were Thomas Maxfield, Thomas 
Richards, John Bennet and John Downes, 
making in all ten members of the Oonfer- 
ence. The temper of the body may be 
seen in the rule under which the members 
acted: “It is desired that everything be 
considered as in the immediate presence of 
God; that we meet with a single eye and as 
little children who have everything to 
learn; that every point may be examined 
from the foundation; that every person 
may speak freely what is in his heart; and 
that every question proposed may be fully 
debated and ‘ bolted to the bran.’ ”’ 

The Conference, in the whole history of 
the movement, has accomplished various 
and important purposes. The appointments, 
which are made at the session, are but an 
incident of the gathering — they could be 
made elsewhere; but there are other ends 
which could not be attained without the 
meeting known as the Conference. 

In all our history in many lands the Con- 
ference has been attended with deep serious- 
ness and religious power. The members 
have not forgotten the early rule about con- 
sidering everything “as in the immediate 
presence of God.” The early Conferences 
in America were often outbursts of revival 
power. The Bishops usually preached with 
great effectiveness, and the members of 
the body maintained almost continuous 
social services from five o’clock in the 
morning until ten at night. Ten, twen- 
ty, fifty converts at a session were not 
unusual, and, what was of greater ad- 
vantage, the Conference often kindled a 
flame which spread after the close of the 
session through the village or city, resulting 
in the improvement, in numbers and cour- 
age, of the local organizations. The Oon- 
ference Sunday has always been a high day, 
when the forces have been massed and a 
grand onset has been made on the kingdom 
of darkness. The love-feast in the morning 
is @ good preparation for the remaining 

services of the day; some of the best expe- 
rience, clerical and lay, is given, and waves 
of ecstatic joy sweep over the assembly. 
As the denomination has grown in numbers 
and influence, matters less directly con- 
nected with personal religion have come up 
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the religious side, while the 


be 
Conferences, to maintain the relig- 


than the employment of outside men. Let 
some skilled member draw about him a 
young and effective band of men and press 
the battle to the gate. 

The Oonference is a grand fellowship 
meeting. Sympathy is even more impor- 
tant than talent. To be effective the mem- 
bers of a Conference must be in touch with 
each other, as in the heavy march soldiers 
must be able to touch elbows. In the 
Methodist Ohurch, more than in most 
other religious organizations, fellowship is 
an important element. The Oonference is 
a protracted love-feast. The members 
speak to each other plainly without a 
breach of the law of charity. Though they 
sometimes have pronounced differences of 
opinion, probably no other class of minis- 
ters abides in such intimacy and mutual 
appreciation. They are really brothers in 
the bonds of faith. This fellowship is in- 
deed secured in several other ways. There 
is the preachers’ meeting, which has, in 
our day, become a great institution and 
centre of religious and social influence. 
There is also the camp-meeting with its 
cottage system; the seaside and mountain- 
side resort; and the four days’ meeting aud 
revival service. But, important as are 
these gatherings, they are all more or less 
local. The Conference affords a wider fel- 
lowship among the preachers, many of 
whom have hardly seen each other during 
the year, They can sit down and chat and 
each tell out his story of struggle or victory 
into appreciative ears. The conference in 
the vestry, or by the wayside, or in the 
quiet of the private room, is often more 
important than the one where the Bishop 
presides. It answers the important end of 
fellowship. To many a preacher, laboring 
in remote fields, the Conference is an oasis, 
a green place where he enjoys the utmost 
delight in goodly fellowship. 

The Conference is an important centre of 
inspiration, Of the importance of this qual- 
ity no one can doubt. It is the electric 
fluid which thrills and vitalizes the body. 
Without enthusiasm, ministers are mere 
figure-heads; they have eyes, but see not; 
they have the forms of mey without vital 
currents coursing through their veins. A 
holy and enduring enthusiasm is indispen- 
sable to victory over the world. There are 
fields which are discouraging, and which 
are liable to dampen the zeal of the noblest 
men. From such campaigns they come 
back to the Conference to hear from fellow- 
laborers the word of courage and the note 
of triumph. The Oonference becomes a 
powerful spiritual battery, quickening the 
currents of life in the whole brotherhood. 
Every man goes to his new field with fresh 
courage and the high resolve to strike his 
very best blows. 

The Conference forms an important con- 
nectional bond. The brethren learn to 
work together; they draw in a common 
yoke. So far from being independent, their 
several fields are only parts of the one 
larger field, They are fellow-laborers in 
the spiritual harvest-field; each is comple- 
mental of the others. Plans are compared, 
projects and ideas are discussed, and many 
ascheme which seemed very considerable 
in the isolated parish gets badly riddled 
when brought before the Conference, and 
the good brother who was quite confident 
he had a great invention or discovery is 
quite willing to withdraw his remarkable 
find out of sight. He has, perhaps, learned 
that it is an old idea patented and outworn 
long ago. But, on the other hand, the Con- 
ference often becomes.a stronghold of re- 
form. If a brother has a really valuable 
thought or invention, he may have a chance 
to air it in the Conference. The Oonfer- 
ence has fought the battle of many an un- 
popular reform. The members dare to ex- 
amine every point to the foundation — to 
bolt the flour of truth to the bran. 

The Conference is the grand forum of our 
charities. Reports are made, results are 
ascertained, and the secretaries come and 
repeat their great speeches to inform and 
inspire the brethren to larger exertions in 
the future. A body of such large adapta- 
tions certainly has a mission for the future. 
The Conference of the next century will be 





the most commanding ecclesiastical organ- 
ism of the American continent, possibly of 
the world. 








TAKING LEAVE OF JAMAICA. 
Vv. 
N_ Monday afternoon, Feb. 25, we take a 
train at Kingston to visit Spanish Town, 


twelve miles distant, It is very creditable to 
American enterprise that the railroad — which is 


| to traverse the island, and uot only become an 


unspeakable convenience and of great commer- 
cial advantage to the people, but also to be the 
forerunner of a better civilization — begun and 
abandoned by English capitalists, is now being 
pushed to rapid completion by an American 
syndicate. It seemed agreeably strange and en- 
couraging to get on board a train where every 
employee was a black man. 

Spanish Town is interesting for what it has 
been. For three centuries it was the capital of the 
island. The public buildings still remain. It is 
a pathetic sight to see these once fine structures 
deserted and going to decay. The most notable 
is the “‘ King’s House,” once a palatial establish- 
ment, constructed and fitted up as the residence 
of the English governor of the island. A colored 
woman is now the sole occupant of this royal 
palace. 

Lord Rodney, the hero of 1871, the successful 
defender of Jamaica against the French, lives 
forever in marble under a cupola overlooking the 
main square of Spanish Town. When Kingston 
was made the capital of the island this statue 
was removed to that city; but Spanish Town 
would not part with its idol, and so urgent and 
emphatic was the demand for its return, that it 
was restored to its original place of honor. The 
Admiral has a large open face, with eager and 
determined eye, and we could easily believe him 
to have possessed all the heroic qualities that the 
admiring public attribute to him. 

The most eventful experience in our trip oc- 
curred in this place. While there we were in- 
formed incidentally that there was a leper hos- 
pital in Spanish Town. We did not even know 
that leprosy existed in Jamaica. We were taken 
to the hospital and very politely shown about by 
the courteous and educated superintendent, Dr. 
J. F. Donovan. There were eighty lepers as in- 
mates, mostly men. The records show that 127 
were treated the last year. We visited their 
wards, and saw them at their meals and as they 
walked about the grounds. A more pitiful, 
loathsome sight we never beheld. There were 
patients with fingers gone, some with portions 
ot their feet missing, and others with faces one 
mass of revolting decay. One boy was treating 
his own decaying foot with a cleansing wash and 
then applying a balsam. We knew then and 
now, as never before, what the leprosy of the 
Bible means. Instinctively we turned away from 
disease and affliction which it was not within 
our power to relieve. In Jamaica the leper is free 
to go whither he will. He can remain at this 
hospital and be made comfortable as long as he 
chooses so to do, but if he desires to return to 
home and friends there is no constraint put upon 
him, The impressions made upon us by our 
visit to this colony of lepers are imperishable. 
We find our thought returning to the subject 
again and again, and particularly as illustrative 
of the outgoing love and tender compassion of 
the Saviour of men for the leper. The Jew pro- 
scribed the leper, and the only attention shown. 
him was the eagerness with which he was 
shunned. It was a violation of the Jewish law 
tor a Hebrew to touch a leper. 

“* Room for the leper, room!’ And, as he came, 

The cry passed on: ‘ Room for the leper, room!’ 

And aside they stood — 

Matron and child, and pitiless manhood, all 

Who met him on his way — and let him pass, 

A leper with the ashes on his brow, 

Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 

A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 

And with a difficult utterance, like one 

Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 

Orying, ‘ Unelean! Unclean!’” 
But there was one heart so large that it could 
not be hedged in, in its ministry, by any ecclesi- 
astical tenet or conventional custom. There was 
one hand so pure that it vould not contract de- 
filement. And so Jesus approached the sufferer, 
put His own tender hand upon that leprous flesh, 
and with the calmness of the conqueror, but 
with the might of God, said,‘ Be thou clean! ” 
and his leprosy left him forever. It is inspiring, 
though also condemning, to think of the im- 
measurable difference between the Saviour of 
men in His compassion, love and power as He 
came in contact with this most dreaded disease, 
and his would-be faithful disciples. 

On Tuesday morning at 7 o’clock, we stepped 
on board the “‘ Adulah ’’ —a steamer which plies 
around the island —to go to Port Morant, where 
we were to meet the “ Brookline” to start on 
our homeward voyage. The sail out of Kings- 
ton harbor, with its view of the ancient-looking 
city and its environs, in that early morning 
hour, was especially interesting. Black people 
in large numbers were on board as steerage pas- 
sengers, clad in various styles of humble dress 
and with all sorts of baggage. ‘‘ Cock-crowiug,” 
which is heard everywhere on the island at all 
hours of the day, and especially in the night, 
was an accompaniment. The natives}were car- 
rying their poultry with them. We sailed out 
over the buried city of Port Royal, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake at 11.30 o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th of June, 1692. We take 
out our Hand-book of Jamaica and read the 
tragic record: — 
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the surface o' wy —— — 
under which they lie, and relics are often pro- 
cured by divers on exploring the ruins.” 

Two subjects of interest were noted at Morant 
Bay. Here lies the dust of George William Gor. 
don. In purposeful neglect his grave is left and 
with the intent to put affront upon the place of 
his sepulture. Gordon was born a slave, but 
was a man of marked ability, and we do not find 
that his calamniators can utter any reproach 
against his life and character. His only sin, as 
we study his record, was his conviction that the 
black man should be heard in complaint, and 
his protest against the unjust laws of the landand 
the autocratic treatment of his race by a small 
governing white class. The record states that 
he presided at a meeting in Kingston at which 
speeches were made urging the people of African 
descent “ to form themselves into societies, hold 
public meetings, and co-operate for the purpose 
of setting forth their grievances.’ If that was 
treason in Gordon, wherein does it differ trom 
the action of Hancock and Adams and Washing- 
ton in the days of the American Revolution ? It 
is true that Gordon had to do with inflamma- 
ble material, which broke out into overt acts, 
and that the black men hacked to pieces the 
British soldiers who resisted them; but it was 
not shown that Gordon advised or approved 
those bloody acts of resistance. The outbreak 
was violently repressed, and then English dig- 
nity demanded a sacrifice. With precipitous haste 
and with judgment made up before the trial, 
Gordon was brought before a military tribunal, 
adjudged guilty,and hanged like a dog, and 
English wrath was appeased. Ah! some day — 
not a near day, but some distant day — in God’s 
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“own good time, which never fails to come, jus- 


tice will be done to George William Gordon. 
The black man of Jamaica, redeemed and disen- 
thralled, master of himself and of this island, 
which is his own, will make pilgrimages to that 
neglected grave, and over his dust will rear an in- 
destructible monument to this first noble de- 
fender, whose only crime consisted in the failure 
of the righteous cause that he championed. 

A public school was visited at this place. Et- 
fort is made to establish a general system of ed- 
ucation. It is difficult as yet to reach the great 
masses of the people who live in the mountains. 
The records show that, in 1881, 115,418 of the 
population could read and write; that at the 
same date 115,650in addition could read only. 
In 1891, 177,795 could read and write, and in 
addition 114,493 could read only. This school at 
Morant Bay was held in a plain, one-story build- 
ing, perhaps 30 x 30 feet. There were no desks, 
only plain benches, for the scholars. Some 
thirty-five boys and girls were in attendance. 
There was an adult school teacher in charge, 
with a lady assistant who was teaching the 
girls tosew. A larger boy was acting as an as- 
sistant in teaching his mates how to add smal! 
sums. Two dogs lay near the schoolmaster’s 
feet fast asleep. The school was very rude, of 
course, but had the promise and potency of 
great good in it. 

To our great delight we find the “ Brook- 
line’? awaiting us at the dock at Port Morant. 
We gladly step aboard, for our homeward trip. 
There are sixteen passengers in all —the insep- 
arable quartet named in our first letter, with 
Dr. E. B. and Mr. W. ©. Strong, and others, 
including four ladies. Capt. Anderson, a special 
favorite upon the line, we find to be agreeable 
and efficient. We tarry at Port Morant a little 
time to take on bananas. Some forty women 
bring them to the ship, always upon their 
heads. They receive a shilling (25 cents) for 
carrying one hundred bunches. Then we steam 
away to three different points to secure more 
bananas. The larger part of the night is con- 
sumed in loading them. As there was no place 
of landing, the steamer was anchored and large 
boats went ashore to obtain them. We watched 
for hours the black men, three in a boat, noting 
the skill with which they transferred the heavy 
bunches of fruit to the steamer while their 
boats rose and fell, and careened from side to 
side. 

We were glad, on Wednesday morning, to 
touch again at beautiful Port Antonio. No pret- 
tier spot on the island was seen by us. At 9.30 
A. M., Feb. 27, the anchor is lifted, and we start 
homeward, making no other stop until our eye 
look again upon Boston — always dear, but now 
dearer than ever before. 

These lines are written on the steamer, Sat- 
urday, March 2, We area happy, enthusiastic, 
and grateful group of travelers. Bvery man of 
the six named votes emphatically that the trip 
has been a great success in the change and rest 
afforded and in the strange and beautiful sights 
seen. The average cost to each is $100. The 
hotel accommodations upon the island were 
good, in some cases excellent, and the charge 
reasonable. We do not know of any trip that 
will make such large returns in rest and vigor 
and in unusual sight-seeing. We most heartily 
commend it to our readers. 

But what of the Negro problem? Have we 
solved it? Nosuch conceit is cherished. But 
we are trying to understand it. It is the great- 
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he is, learn his weaknesses as well as his virtues, 
his environment and his needs, and then seek to 
minister unto him. The Samaritan went to the 
spot where the victim who fell among thieves 
lay, examined his wounds and ministered unto 
him, and then provided for his sustenance and 
recovery. it would be well! if many of our senti- 
mentalists in regard to the Negro would come 
down from their altitude of useless self-compla- 
cency and “ go and do lik ” in ministry to 
our smitten and defrauded brother. 








Individual Cups. 


ANY months ago, the first of Methodist 
journals, we declared our objections to 
the individual cup. The Christian Advocate has 
recently discassed the subject exhaustively, 
taking conclusive ground against the innova- 
tion. The Northwestern publishes in last week’s 
issue the “ Opinions of the Bishops.” Bishops 
Ninde and FitrGerald, because not in the coun- 
try when the Northwestern propounded its que- 
ries, are not included among those who express 
an opinion upon the subject. The Bishops are 
emphatically opposed to the individual cup, and 
so express themselves. 

Bishop Foster says of the proposition: ‘ It is 
utterly repugnant to me.” 

Bishop Bowman: “I can’t see any reason for 
this proposition.” 

Bishop Andrews: “I disapprove of the indi- 
vidual communion cup.’’ 

Bishop Merrill: “‘ The question of single com- 
munion cups has not yet impressed me as hay- 
ing any great importance in it. Of course, only 
the General Conference can authorize the 
change.” 

Bishop Hurst: “I much prefer the usual way 
of administering the communion.” 

Bishop Fowler: “I do not believe in the indi- 
vidual cup.” 

Bishop Vincent: “1 prefer the ‘ common cup,’ 
with the use of small napkins, by which the 
edge of the cup may be easily kept perfectly 
clean.”’ 

Bishop Walden: “I do not favor substituting 
the individual cup for the communion cup in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” 

Bishop Joyce: “ I do not believe in the indi- 
vidual cup in communion.” 

But we have space only for Bishop Mallalieu’s 
sensible words: “I most emphatically deprecate 
the present movement for individual cups at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It draws 

another line of separation where there is full 
enough already. I hope the fad may soon pass 
away.” 








The Death of Dr. Ridgaway. 


HE long and dangerous illness of Rev. 
Henry Bascom Ridgaway, D. D., of which 

our readers have been duly advised, terminated 
in his death at his residence in Evanston, ., 
March 30. At the time of his decease he was 
president of Garrett Biblical Institute, and a 
member of the Rock River Conference. 
Dr. Ridgaway was born in Talbot County, 
Md., Sept. 7, 1830. He pursued his preparatory 
studies in Baltimore, and in 1849, av the early age 
of nineteen, was graduated from Dickinson 
College. He entered the ministry in early life 
and became distinguished at once for eloquent 
and earnest sermons. In 1851 he joined the Bal- 
timore Conference, and in 1860 was transferred 
to the Maine Conference and stationed at Chest- 
nut St., where he made a profound impression 
by his eloquence in the pulpit and upon the 
platform. He is very tenderly and gratefully 
remembered at this church by those who sat un- 
der his ministry. From this church he was 
transferred to the New York Conference, serv- 
ing with marked success several churches in 
that city, and later was a member of the Cincin- 
nati Conference. In 1882 he was chosen profess- 
or of historical theology in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Ill., and in 1884 was trans- 
ferred to the chair of practical theology and was 
made president, a position which he held until 
his death. 
About two years ago Dr. Ridgaway obtained 
leave of absence from his trustees, and, with 
Mrs. Ridgaway, madeatrip round the world, 
intending to visit the missions of all denomina- 
tions, so far as possible, in India, China and 
Japan. Upon reaching Kyoto he was stricken 
with a fever contracted in China, and for many 
weeks his life was despaired of. Indeed, but for 
his good fortune in reaching a Presbyterian mis- 
sion station, and an excellent American physi- 
Cian, Dr. Berry, at the head of the Government 
hospital, he could not have recovered. He was 
able to return to his home and to enter upon his 
duties, but his health soon gave way, and early 
last summer he was compelled to give up work 
and to seek for health, which he was not to find. 
His wife, who survives him, was Rosamond U. 
Caldwell, daughter of the late Professor Cald- 
Well, of Dickinson College. They were married 
in February, 1855. 
Dr. Ridgaway was the author of ,“‘ The Life of 
Alfred Cookman,” published in 1871; “The 
Lord’s Land: A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and 
Palestine in 1873-"74,” published in 1876; and 
“The Life of Bishop Edward 8. Janes,”’ in 1882. 
Inthe death of Dr. Ridgaway the church is be- 
Teft of one of its most scholarly, useful, and 
best-beloved representatives. 
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Bishop Stephen M. Merrill. 


Bishop Stephen M. Merrill presides this year at the New England and New Hampshire Confer- 

ences. He has been in New England before, and so discharged the duties of his high office that he 
will find a cordial welcome on his reappearance. Bishop Merrill is one of the excellent contribu- 

tions to the episcopacy from Ohio —a State which has furnished a number of Bishops as well as 
Presidents, and has some material left for future use, 

Born in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Sept. 16, 1825, he joined the church in Greenfield, Ohio, Oct. 31, 
1842, Licensed to preach three years later, he united with the Ohio Conference in 1846, and rose 
gradually to hold a conspicuous place among his clerical brethren. Though to a great extent self- 
made, he is well made and has approved himself as. one of the clearest and soundest thinkers and 
best writers of the church. He educated himself with the pen, and early became acoustomed to 
careful and accurate statement of his thought on paper, while at the same time able to think 
closely and consecutively on his feet. Amid abstruse questions relating to church government 
or doctrine, he is always at home. These qualities make him an expert parliamentarian. As a pre- 
siding officer perhaps no one in the episcopal board — and, as for that matter, out of it — is his 
equal. To natural aptitudes for the work he adds twenty years of continuous experience. In the 
lay delegation debate, in the sixties, he was the Western champion on the conservative side, In 
the General Conference of 1868 he made one of the leading speeches. This effort in the General 
Conference elected Dr. Merrill editor of the Western Ohristian Advocate, and the editorship made 
him Bishop in 1872. 

Bishop Merrill has been a growing man, Some men mature early; they are at their best in fresh 
manhood, and seem ever after to recede rather than to advance in talent and in adaptation to the 
positions they occupy. Bishop Merrill matured slowly, but his growth has been continuous; he 
always rises to occasions when they appear. In the estimation of the church he is one of our wis- 
est counselors and safest leaders. Though several years older than when elected, he has not ceased 
to be a learner, and has an open eye and ear for the breaking forth of any new truth which may 
need to be considered, and a readiness to meet new conditions which may require change of pro- 
cedure. 








Bishop John M. Walden. 


Bishop John M. Walden, who has before visited New England, and this year has charge of the 
New England Southern Conference, was born in Lebanon, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1831. He graduated at 
Farmer’s College in 1852,and served for two years thereafter as tutor in the institation. Fora 
couple of years more he acted as correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, In 1857 he went to 
Kansas and started a paper at Quindaro. Hitherto he had run out on secular lines, but as early as 
1850 he was converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. {n 1858 he united with the 
Cincinnati Conference, where for ten years he held honorable position, In 1868 he was chosen 
Book Agent at Cincinnati, which place he held until chosen to the episcopacy in 1884, He wasa 
member of the General Conferences of 1868, 1872 and 1876. 

From his long training in these lines Bishop Walden naturally hasan eye to business. He has 
aptitudes for the supervision of the temporal affairs of the church. In all matters of the kind his 
judgment is practical and accurate, and his advices and counsels are always valuable. In dealing 
with details he never loses his bearings or becomes confused, but as an expert he is able to give the 
value of each, and to render a sound judgment on the mass. In the General Conference he was 
always s working member, and as a Book Agent he performed his full share of service. As one of 
the superintendents of the church he maintains his old habit of work, and is never without a the- 
ory on which he proceeds. While so well equipped on the business side, he has not Jost those qual- 
ities which rendered him effective asa pastor. Few men have so wide and accurate a knowledge 
of the affairs of the church at large, or are so well qualified to afford suitable counsel. With the 
entire missionary work of the church he is familiar. In the discussions which take place at the 
meeting of the General Missionary Committee it is noted that he has intimate knowledge of every 
field and of the representatives of the same. In this department, therefore, he renderg the church 

invaluable service. In presiding at an Annual Conference he is always perfectly at home and ready 
with pertinent observation and suggestion. No doubt the brethren in the New England Southern 
Conference will delight to find him in the chair at their annual session. 


The “ Boston Daily Standard.” 
UR readers will be interested in the corre- 
spondence given below. The following 
letter of inquiry was addressed to the editor of 
Zion’s HERALD: — 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1805. 
My Dear Sim: I have sent 
first number of the Boston —— — The 
itors is to make 


presse of the Mn mane and 
t a thoroughly fearless, American 
to “tell the 


» bright. 
——— whose aim it will be 
truth, | whole truth,and nothing but the 
ion of opinion from you as to the 


truth. 
uch a pa and its ibilities of 


An 
needs o 
usefulness in New England, will be highly es- 
Yours very truly, 


8 
teemed by 
ALFRED R. CaLnoun, Editor. 


This reply was sent March 30: — 


To the editor of the Boston Daily Standard: — 


DEAR Sir: [ have read, with care, 
of the Boston Daily Standard since the dabute 7; 


With its ex purpose of editorial man- 
agement, part — A the restriction of immi- 
ion, opposition the saloon and to the sa- 


oon-keeper as the “ political boss ” in our mu- 
nicipal politics, the protection of the public 
school, and the fundamental petastates of our 
* institutions, I am in hearty sympa- 


hile utterly opposed to discrimination 
against any class of our citizens because of race, 
color or religion, lam yet deeply sensible that 
the —— ons and —— of the Roman 
Catholic Ohurch, especially in our cities, have 
occasioned a serious feeling of alarm an - 
test among a large element of our thoughtful, 
ees —* fair-minded ple. 

0} t the editor ment of the 
Standar may fully justify the pronions, and be 
80 judicious, fearless and rene as to con- 
serve the highest intereste of the Christian faith 
and pure politics, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 


CHARLES PARKHURgT, Editor. 





Personals. 


— Bishop Walden called at this office on Mon- 
day. He preached on Sunday at Providence, 
morning and evening. His address upon the 
“ Evangelization of Africa,” in Bromfield St. 
—— Monday afternoon, was highly appreci- 
ated. 


— Bishop Vincent has preached at Appiston 
Chapel, Harvard University, for the last two 
Sundays. He is much beloved by the students, 
and his services have been highly appreciated 
by the faculty of the University, He preached 
last Sunday morning at Harvard St. Church a 
sermon of great impressiveness and power. 


— We are happy to announce that Dr. Wm. 
Butler, of Newton Centre, is in quite comfort- 
able health, being able to attend the services of 
the church if the weather is pleasant, 

— The many friends of Rev. Wm. McDonald, 
D. D., will regret to learn that he does not feel 
sufficiently strong to attend the session of the 
New England Conference, to enjoy its blessed fel - 
lowships as he would be so glad to do. 


— Dean M. D. Buell, of the School of Theology 
of Boston University, attended the session of 
the New York East Conference, of which he is a 
member, at Stamford, Conn. 


— The many friends of Rey. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., will be gratified to learn that he 
will preach at First Church, Temple St., this city, 
morning and evening, Sunday, April 7. 


— Rey. Dr, J. F. Goucher, president of the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, will represent 
the Missionary Society at the New England 
Southern Conference. The anniversary will be 
on Thursday evening, April 4, at which time Dr. 
8. L. Baldwin will be in attendance at his own 
Conference (Newark). Dr. Goucher will also rep- 
resent the Society at the New England Confer- 
ence, 

— Rev. 8. Hamilton Day, D. D., in his fifth 
year at Morgantown, W. Va., has been unani- 
mously invited by the official board to become 
pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, St 
Augustine, Florida. He has accepted, and has 
been transferred and appointed by Bishop 
Fowler, The church is an elegant one, with a 
sixteen-thousand-dollar parsonage, fully fur- 
nished. Dr. Day will go Southsome time during 
this month. 

— The Taunton Bvening Herald of March 26 
devotes a column to a report of an address deliv- 
ered by Rev. BE. M. Taylor before the Methodist 
Social Union of that city upon “ The Gospel of 
the Twentieth Century.”’ The address is char- 
acterized in terms of high praise. 

— Rey. A. B, Earle, D. D., known as the 
“anion evangelist,’”’ died at his home in New- 
ton, Saturday morning, March 30. He was born 
in Chariton, N. Y., March 25, 1812, For thirty 
years he was engaged in evangelistic services, 
extending over the entire land and working 
very happily and successfully with all denomi- 
nations. According to his own record he held 
nearly 40,000 public meetings, and was instru- 
mental in adding to the churches 160,000 con- 
verts. He wrote many tracts and books. 

—Dr. Buckley announces in the Christian 
Advocate of iast week that he has arranged with 
Rev. 8. J. Herben, assistant editor of the Hp- 
worth Herald, to become assistant editor of the 
Advocate. We congratulate Dr. Buckley, the 
readers of the Christian Advocate, and Mr. 
Herben. We speak advisedly in saying that Dr. 
Buckley has secured his complement — the man 
who, better than any other who comes to mind, 
will supplement him in his work upon the 
“ great official.” Mr. Herben knows how to 
make @ paper in ite every part. Readers will 

[Continued on Page 16.) 
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The Sunday School. 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON II. 


Sunday, April 14. 
1 Cor. 15: 3-14, 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8.N. 
EASTER LESSON. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Now és Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first frutts of them that slept. —1 Cor. 16: 90, 

2. Date: A. D. . 

3%. Place: The Epistle was written at Ephesus. 


4 Home Readings: Monday — Mark 12: 1-12. Twes- 
day — Isa. 5: 1-1. Wednesday — Jor. %; 1-11. Thursday — 
Lake 23:13 3%. /riday—Acts: 312-18. Saturday— Acts 
7: 61-60. Sunday— 1 Cer, 16: 1-14, 


Il, Introductory. 


Our lesson is taken from that “immortal 
chapter ” in which the Apostle meets and 
vanquishes the difficulties of the church at 
Corinth concerning the resurrection of the 
dead. He reminds them that he had taught 
them what had been delivered to him to 
teach —the death of Christ on account of 
our sins, as the Old Testament writings had 

; that He was buried and rose 
from the dead on the third day, which was 
also in accordance with “the Scriptures;” 
that He appeared, after His resurrection, 
and was recognized, by Peter, by the 
twelve, by a multitude of believers num- 
bering over five hundred (the most of whom 
had survived to the time at which he wrote), 
by James, and, last of all, by himself, un- 
worthy as he was to fill the apostolic office, 
seeing that he had persecuted the church. 
These truths about their dying and risen 
Lord the Apostles had preached as funda- 
mental to any true acceptance of His Gos- 
pel. The Corinthian believers had accepted 
the doctrine. Whence, then, had arisen 
among them this astounding heresy that 
there was to be no resurrection of the dead ? 
He proceeds to show them what dire results 
would follow the denial of this central 
truth. If there is no resurrection, Chrigt 
did not rise. If Ohrist did not rise, Paul’s 
preaching to them had been worse than 
useless, and their faith had no solid founda- 
tion. The two stand or fall together— 
Ohrist’s resurrection and the general resur- 
rection. 


Ill. Expository. 

3. I delivered unto you. —“ A short creed, or 
summary of articles of faith, was probably even 
thon existing; and a profession in accordance 
with it was required of candidates for baptism 
(Actes 8; 37)” (J., F.and B.), First of all—in 
point of importance ; the fundamental facts. 
That which also I received — from the Lord 
Himeelf, by special revelation (11: 23). “ Before 
his conversion he may have known the bare fact 
of the death of Jesus, but the nature and rea- 
son of that death he had to learn by revelation. 
The resurrection he regarded as fable, but reve- 
lation informed him of its reality, and its ac- 
cordance with prophecy ” (Alford). Christ died 
for our sins —in behalf of them; atoning for 
them. According to the Scriptures — not 
those of the New Testament, for only the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, and possibly that to 
the Galatians, had yet been written, and these 
were Paul’s. The “ Scriptures,”’ therefore, were 
those of the Old Testament. Our Lord Himself 
(in Lake 22: 37) quotes Isaiah 53:12. See also 
Psalm 22; Hosea 6: 2; Dan. 9: 26; Jonah 1: 17; 
2: 10 (also quoted by our Lord). 


4. That he was buried. —Stress is always 
laid upon this fact in our Lord’s history. His 
burial proved His death. The thoroughness 
with which it was done—ina stone tomb, 
sealed with a seal and guarded by soldiers — was 
intended to prevent either His resurrection or 
the rescue of His body by His disciples. That 
he rose (R. V., “hath been raised”) on the 
third day.—“ The perfect tense marks the con- 
tinuance of the state thus begun, or of its con- 
sequences ” (Alford). According to the Script- 
ures — implied in Isa. 58: 10-12. Our Lord quoted 
« the Scriptures ” to the disciples whom He en- 
countered on the way to Emmaus. 


5. That he was seen of (R. V., “ that he ap- 
peared to”) Cephas. —See Luke 24: 34. Then 
of the (R. V., “then to the”) twelve — “ the 
round number for ‘ the eleven’ (Luke 24: 33, 36). 
The twelve’ was their ordinary appellation 
— their number was not full. How- 

ever, very possibly Matthias was present (Acts 
1; 22: 28)” (J., P. and B.). 

6. ‘Was seen of (R. V., ‘appeared to’’) above 

five hundred brethren at once. — “ This gath- 
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one place in the metropolis after His crucifixion 
there ” (J., F. and B.). Of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present (R. Vey —** 
now ”)— “ marked men in the ‘church ” 
(Beet). These survivors could attest the fact, if 
reqaired. Fallen asleep — in the sure faith of 
rising again (Actes 7: 60). 


7. After that he was seen of (R. V., “then 
he appeared to”) James —“ ‘ the Lord’s broth- 
er,’ who when these epistles were written had a 
position so prominent that, in Gal. 2:9, he is 
mentioned before Peter and John. This appear- 
ance is not mentioned elsewhere, That in the 
autumn before His death (John 7:2,5) the 
brothers of Jesus did not believe in Him, and 
yet were found with His disciples immediately 
after His ascension, suggests that this appear- 
ance to His oldest brother (probably; see Matt. 
18: 55; Mark 6: 3) led to the conversion of him 
and perhaps of the others. This verse is thus a 
link between John 7: 5and Acts 1:14” (Best). 
Then to all the apostles. —The “ apostles ” 
evidently included at that time more than the 
“ twelve,” for James, though not of the latter, 
was yet reckoned an apostle, The term may 
have included the seventy disciples (Luke 10). 


8. Last of all—from Paul’s standpoint, or 
time of writing. John subsequently saw Him 
in Patmos. As of one (R. V., “unto one”) 
born out of due time— “ Greek, ‘ the one abor- 
tively born; ’ the abortion in the family of the 
apostles. Asachild born before the due time is 
puny, and, though born alive, not of the proper 
size, and scarcely worthy the name of man, so 
‘I am the least of the apostles, scarcely meet to 
be called an apostle;’ a supernumerary taken 
into the college of apostles out of regular course; 
not led to Christ by long instruction like a nat- 
ural birth, but by a sudden power as those pre- 
maturely born” (Grotius). Jesus’ appearance 
to Paul on the way to Damascus is the one re- 
ferred to. 


9. Forl.—The “1” isemphatic. The least. 
— Bee Eph. 3:8. The name “ Paulus” means 
“least.” Not meet to be called an apostle — 
not fit to bear such an honorable title. Because 
I persecuted the church —he did it ignorantly 
and in unbelief, but he did it. ‘“ Though God 
has forgiven him, Paul can hardly forgive him- 
self at the remembrance of his past sin” (J., F. 
and B.). 


10, By the grace of God. — “ With the humil- 
jating conviction of his own unworthiness is 
united the consciousness of that higher Power 
which worked on and in him; and this intro- 
duces his chastened self-consciousness of the 
extent and success of his apostolic labors” (De 
Wette). “ The position of these words, and the 
repetition of ‘his grace’ afterwards, show the 
emphatic prominence which he assigns to the 
Divine grace’ (Alford). I am what I am. — My 
office, my works, are all of grace. How unlike 
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this is the Pharisee’s sel 
thank Thee 1 am not as other men ” (Luke 18: 11). 
Not in vain.— He did not “ frustrate’ the grace 
granted to him. Labored more abundantly 
than they all. — Though the least, and the un- 
worthiest, he had excelled the more highly- 
favored others in evangelical works. Yet not I, 
but the grace. — It was the “ grace” that did 
all. “The grace of God worked with him in so 
overwhelming a measure, compared to his own 
working, that it was no longer the work of him- 
self, but of divine grace. On the co-agency of 
the human will with divine grace, but in subor- 
dination, see Matt. 10:20; 2 Cor. 5:20; 6:1” 
(Alford). 


11. Whether it were I or they.— As though 
he would. say: But to return from this digression 
concerning myself, whether 1 or the others ex- 
celled in labors, we all proclaimed the same 
fundamental truths of Christ’s death, burial and 
literal resurrection, and these truths ye Corin- 
thians accepted and believed. 


12. Now if Christ is preached that he rose 
(R. V., “ hath been raised ’’) from the dead — 
if this be the doctrine that you accepted. How 
say some among you ... no resurrection of 
the dead? — What started this monstrous, 
illogical, and deadly heresy ? Who the “some” 
were who made this denial it is difficult to say. 
Alford argues that they could not have been 
Epicureans among the heathen (Corinthians) 
or Sadducees among the Jews dwelling in their 
midst, though both these rejected immortality. 
They may have been Platonists, who, regarding 
matter as the cause of all evil, could not enter- 
tain the idea of immortality associated with 
resurrected matter; or they may have been 
church members infected with the prevailing 
Gnostic ideas. 

These opinions then existing in the world, it was to be 
expected that when Christianity was preached to such 
men, the expressions of Obristianity should be misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted. For every expression 
used by the apostles had already been used by those phi- 
losophers; so that when the apostles spoke of.regenera- 
tion, “ Yes,” said these men, “this is the religion we 
want; we desire the regeneration of society.” When 
they spoke of the resurrection of Christ, and told men 
to rise above the lusts of the flesh, “ Yes,” they replied, 
this is the resurrection we need; a spiritual, not a 
literal, one, The resurrection is past already. The 
only grave from which we are to be delivered is the 
grave of sin.” And when, again, the Apostles told 
of the redemption of the body, “ Ves,” said they, “ we 
will cleave vo this, for it is the redemption of the body 
that we want.” So that,in the chureh bah rym Hg 
resurrection, plainly as it was p hed 
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genus,and you must deny the species. “ Re- 
mark the severe, rigorous logic of St. Paul. He 
refuses to place the human race in one category 
and Jesus Christ inanother. If Jesus rose, then 
the human race shall also rise; but if there be no 
resurrection for man, then the Apostle, holding 
to his logic, says, Jesus Christ the Son of God is 
not risen ” (Robertson). 


14. If Christ be not risen — R. V., “‘ if Christ 
hath not been raised.” Our preaching vain. — 
“ You accepted our proclamation; yet would it be 
utterly void, if its central testimony was false ”’ 
(Farrar). Your faith also is vain —“ for it 
would be faith in a crucified man, not in the risen 
Ohrist ” (Farrar). However much the Corin- 
thian philosophers might philosophize, Christ’s 
resurrection as an historic fact and their per- 
sonal salvation were indissolubly linked together. 
If the one be denied, then, too, must the other. 


IV. Ilustrative. 


i. Teach mento believe ina future life and 
you strengthen every moral sentiment and every 
Godward aspiration by revealing the true dig- 
nity of human nature. Make men feel that they 
are immortal beings, that this life, so far from 
being all, is the mere entrance and first step to 
existence; make men feel that there is open to 
them an endless moral progress, and you give 
them some encouragement to lay the foundations 
of this progress in a self-denying and virtuous 
life in this world. Take away this belief, en- 
eourage men to think of themselves as worthless 
little creatures that come into being for a few 
years and are blotted out again forever, and you 
destroy one mainspring of right action in men 
(Dods). 

2. * All that are in their graves shall hear His 
voice.” Nograve may refuse to give up its dead. 
There have been some singular graves made in 
the world,and extraordinary pains taken to con- 
ceal them; but they, as well asthe most ordi- 
nary receptacles of the dead, must give up their 
dead. Alaric, king of the Goths, had a curious 
grave. Did you ever hear of his singular grave? 
He had besieged and levied an enormous tribute 
upon Rome, and was proceeding to Sicily, when 
he died suddenly. It is related that his victo- 
rious army caused their captives to turn aside 
the course of the river Busentinus, to make his 
grave in the bed of the river,and then, when 
they had buried him in it, and restored the 
waters to their former channel, they slew upon 
the spot all who had been engaged in the work, 
that none might tell the secret to the R 
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THE PEDIGREE AND PERFORMANCES 
OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Rev, C, Munger. 


is falsely assumed that higher criticism is 

identical with Biblical criticism. It is a 
species, the class of which is determined by its 
principles and results. Christian criticism at 
the beginning settled the Sacred Canon upon a 
foundation against which the infidel assaults of 
eighteen centuries have been as the croaking of 
trogs against Gibraltar. The frogs died in their 
mud, the rock stands. Antichristian gnostic 
criticism attempted to unsettle the Canon and 
destroy its authority. The gnostic antichrists 
denied the fact upon which Christianity is built 
—that “ Jesus is the Christ — the Christ of 
prophecy, man, God, sovereign of the world, and 
sacrifice for its sins. They preached “ another 
gospel,” and were pronounced “ accursed ” by 
Paul. They denied the deity of Christ, vicarious 
atonement, the resurrection of the body, future 
judgment and eternal punishment. They affirmed 
future probation and the final salvation of all 
human souls. 

Their abuse of the Scriptures is described at 
length by Irenewus, A. D. 177, from which the 
following is a photograph of our higher critics: 
“Their manner of acting is just as if one when 
a beautiful image of a king had been constructed 
out of precious jewels, should take this all to 
pieces, and rearrange the gems and so fit them 
together as to make them into the form of a dog 
or a fox, and that poorly executed. In like man- 
ner do these persons patch together ‘ old wives’ 
tables’ and adapt the oracles of God to their 
baseless fictions.’”” Compare the following from 
an accredited extract from a sermon in an ortho- 
dox church in Boston, Dec. 9, 1894, by a critic of 
the Briggs school. As it is the species that is 
creeping into our pulpits, literature and schools, 
it ought to be the most pious kind of higher 
criticism: *‘ Some of the conclusions that the 
higher criticism brings us to are that the Bible 
is a purely human book —a collection of Hebrew 
literature. In one respect there is a difference 
between sixty American books and these of the 
Bible, for our books reflect the nineteenth cent- 
ury, while the Bible reflects the early part of the 
world. The legends of the Bible correspond 
with histories of the Greeks and Persians and 
other people of that age.” Adding Prof. Briggs’ 
confession that our “ traditional theology is 
threatened with destruction by higher criti- 
cism,”” and remembering that that theology in- 
cludes the consensus of evangelical; Christen- 
dom, we see the abyss opened before us by the 
higher critics of the pious kind. When they 
have reduced the Bible to a level as much below 
American books as the early part of the world 
was below the nineteenth century, where will be 
its authority as a standard of faith and duty ? 

But they pose as “scientific critics.” And the 
value of their science is exhibited by Dr. Men- 
denhall (Methodist Review, 1891), who says he 
has little doubt that the theories that have been 
proclaimed (by them) in the last forty years re- 
specting the books of the Bible would exceed 
2,000. He examined 747 of them, and said: “ 603 
are defunct and many of the remaining 144 are 
in the last stages of dissolution.” 

Some of them are professed Christians. So 
were the gnostics and the German rationalists, 
but they charged Christ and the Apostles with 
ignorance and duplicity, as the higher critics 
now do. Some of them concede that the Bible 
“ contains the words of God.” So did the gnos- 
tic antichrists and the rationalists. According 
to the higher critics, how much of the Bible is 
the Word of God? Not one hundredth part. 
Some of them occasionally speak of “ inspira- 
tion.” But their grand sachem — Wellhausen — 
answers them thus: “I have undoubtedly proved 
those books to be forgeries. But it never occurred 
to me to make God Almighty a party to the 
fraud.’’ 

Jesus said that Moses wrote of Him; these 
critics say he did not, Jesus said, “ All things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law 
ot Moses and the prophets and in the Psalms con- 
cerning Me.”’ These critics say nothing was writ- 
ten concerning Jesus of Nazareth in Moses or in 
the prophets or in the Psalms; they say that the 
Messiah, Christ, of whom the prophets wrote, 
was not Jesus of Nazareth, but was some hero 
like Cyrus, or, as others say, He was “ collective 
Israel.” This is only one of the ways in which 
they deny that Jesus is the Christ. But Jesus 
said He was the Christ of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote, and the evangelists and apostles 
built Christianity upon that fact. Hither, then, 
Christianity is a fraud born of a lie, or higher 
criticism is a lie. John settles that: ‘‘ Who is 
the liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ? This ia the antichrist.” 

Higher criticism as a modern historic move- 
ment isa many-headed hydra. Its germ, spirit 
and purpose are one; its methods and weapons 
are many. It roots in the same germ — the su- 
Ppremacy of the ego in religious truth and duty. 
It builds upon the same negations — the denial 
of the supernatural and the supreme authority 
of the Bible. It produces the same results — the 
destruction of confidence in the Bible and the 
enthronement of deism. Deism is “ that concep- 
tion of Christianity which finds in it only a re- 
ligion of nature, accepting it so far as it agrees 
With reason ” (Schaff). The Bible to the higher 
Critic and the deist is.‘ purely a humaa book.” 
The difference between them and Mr. Ingersoll 
issimply the per cent. of truth and error, good 
and evil, in it. According to Prof. Briggs the 

Manipulators of higher criticism in its first sta- 
dium were Catholics, deists, rationalists and 
Pantheists, and, just as weshould expect, he begs 


us not to be biased by the fact that they were 
heretical and hostile to the evangelical faith. 
The great -great-greatgrandfather of the latest 


As teacher and pupil Astruc begat Hichorn, 
Eichorn begat Ewald, and Ewald begat 
Briggs. Eichorn was the godfather of higher 
criticism and christened it. What it was at its 
christening (1780) appears from the account of 
Eichorn in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 9th 
edition: ‘“ He (Hichorn) took for granted that 
all the so-called supernatural facts relating to 
the Old and New Testaments were explicable on 
natural principles. ...The supernatural ele- 
ment which they contain he attributed partly 
to the artificial de!usions of magic and partly to 
the natural delusions of a superstitious time.” 
Ponder this testimony till its significance is 
grasped. That was higher criticism at ite chris- 
tening, and all its literary jugglery is operating 
to prove the conclusion with which it started. 
And none are louder in their hosannas at ite 
— than atheists, deists and liberals of all 


er alone reveals the real character of high- 
er criticism. But take an example in individual 
life. Semler, the so-called father of German 
rationalism, and one of its best types, was at 
first “somewhat” of a Pietist. As the best 
type of piety it blessed Germany by its spiritual 
life, till rationalistic philosophy — higher crit- 
icism —crept into its theological school and 
turned it into a “nest of skeptics.”” Semler, a 
professor in that school, having a liking for 
heretics, swung round to the rationalists and 
descended, says McUlintock, “‘ until he had lit- 
tle more reverence for the oracles of God than 
for the fables of Ovid.” Semler revived from 
the gnostic antichrists the ‘ accommodation 
theory ’’ now current among the higher critics, 
which assumes, but never proves, that Obrist 
fell in with certain Jewish errors and practically 
endorsed as true what He knew was false. 
This, says Mr. Rose, became “the most formi- 
dable weapon ever devised for the destruction of 
Christianity.”” Another theory of Semler and 
his school, now mouthed by higher critics, was 
that the supreme test of inspiration is the 
“conviction of the heart or consciousness.” 
The outcome of this wild rationalistic criticism, 
as described by Hurst and Edwards and Brown, 
was the actual disappearance of the Bible from 
the book-trade in Germany, the corruption of 
morals, even in the theological schools, so that 
it was “a happiness if, of many applicants for 
the ministry, one of outwardly decent life could 
be found,” The Christian ministry in Ger- 
many, says the historian, ‘‘ went down to a 
depth of falsehood and blasphemy never known 
before in any age of the church.” And when 
the ministers and people had come to regard the 
Bible as ‘‘a purely human book —a collection of 
Hebrew literature,” the work of the infidel 
critics was done: Germany was a moral desert 
and the critics were consumed in their own 
fires. 

Their successors took their wares and are ped- 
dling them in Americe, “ Why,” exclaimed 
that eminent scholar, Christiieb, ‘do Amer- 
icans gather from the gutter so much of the 
theological rubbish we Germans throw away ?”’ 
Answer —they want it! 


Rochester, N. H. 








WHITHER ? 
Rev. Fred W. Coleman, 


HE simple interrogative ‘‘ Whither?” has 
become one of the most pertinent ques- 
tions of the day. It is like some taciturn shade 
clinging to us wherever we turn, and, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, “ it will not down.”” For amid the 
tendencies, undercurrents, new and unsolved 
problems this fin de sidcle age has to face, the 
ghost rises with gaunt and threatening mien, 
and asks the significant question, ‘“‘ Whither ? ” 
The special haunting-place of this unwelcome 
visitor isthe church. There it apparently de- 
lights to linger and leeringly propound its rid- 
dle, much to the disturbance of the earnest and 
thoughtful Christian. 

To many it is not so much the question, 
‘‘ Whither are we going?” as the equally rele- 
vant inquiry, ‘‘ Where are we now?” Looking 
the facts squarely in the face, we see that the 
Christian Church no longer occupies the posi- 
tion she once did — she no longer leads the peo- 
ple. The attendance upon church service, 
especially in our larger cities, has become so 
limited that we might say the church barely 


touches the fringe of our population. Congre- 
gations are usually made up of two-thirds wom- 
en, and the thoughtful, intelligent — not to say 
cultured — men, who are leaders in their own 
respective spheres, are generally conspicuous by 
their absence. In many quarters we find the 
grossest skepticism openly rampant, while 
everywhere indifference as to the claims of the 
church prevails. Why this decline in influence 
and power going on before our eyes, and 
“ whither ” is it leading us ? 

The answer comes back from some: “ Every- 
thing issurely tending to a grand and final 
emash-up. The spirit of Satan is at present so 
powerfully manifested that things cannot last 
much longer. The world is getting worse in- 
stead of better.” 

To this pessimistic view we must promptly 
answer by not only denying that the world is 
getting worse, but by strenuously affirming that 
the world was never better than it is today — in 
spite of non-attendance at church and the ap- 
parent loss of its influence. Never were the eth- 
ical principles of Christianity so potent for good 
in the world as they are today. 

Now goodness is goodness and virtue is virtue, 
whether it be found within or without the 
church; and the candid observer must admit, as 
he comes in contact with the men and women 
of the world, that there is a vast amount of real 
religion in the unchurched masses of society. 
By real religion we mean the charity, forbear- 
ance, honesty, virtue, truthfulness, displayed 
by many who are rarely found inside a church 
building, yet whose lives are adocned by many 
of the virtues and graces of Christianity — virt- 
ues and graces in many cases contrasting}favor- 
ably with the narrow and self-centred piety 
very often found within thechurch. The church 
as an institution does not touch them, but Chris- 
tianity does, teaching us that the “Spirit of 
Truth ” is not confined to the church alone, but 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

But why does not this class affiliate with the 
church ? That's the question. We are not in- 
clined to lay all the blame upon the people, If 
the facts above stated be true, is there not some 
blame to be attached to the church, since she is 
losing her hold upon the people ? 

The wrong in the charch is not, as one recent 
writer in the H#RALD intimates, because we 
need a central authority. It is not by turning 
our eyes to the Mediwval Church, whose hopes 
are buried in the past, that help is to come. 
The Catholic Church has the same difficulty to 
deal with, especially in countries where it is the 
state religion; and it is rather surprising to find 
any thoughtful Christian alarmed at the condi- 
tion of things Ic~ki- ¢ to such a source for a 
solution of the p: at problem. It is rather in 
the opposite direction that we must look — not 
with our face set toward the past but toward 
the future. 

The wrong in the church in our estimation is 
that she is behind the times; instead of being in 
the van she is found in the rear. Ohristianity 
as taught by ite Divine Founder is destined to 
be in the van as long as the world lastse—the 
light to lead us into all truth. But can we say 
that the church, the professed interpreter of 
Christianity, keeps abreast of the restless flow 
of thought? Is she not generally found lag- 
ging, and frequently has to be forced into posi- 
tion by outside pressure? We might adduce 
numerous instances of this fact. Look at the 
church’s position in relation to Galileo and his 
system of astronomy, the discovery of America, 
the Reformation, the Wesleyan revival, the 
theory of evolution, the recent advances in geolo- 
gy, and also the more recent criticism of Script- 
ure literature. If there appears any new philo- 
sophical, social, or religious truth in the hori- 
zon, the church is generally the last to see it. 

The truths of Christianity as expounded by 
the church are still true, but they need restat- 
ing and clothing with the life and vigor of our 
modern thought. We cannot say to the people, 
as we once did, “Open your mouth and shut 
your eyes and swallow all we have to give.” 
We must now rather say, “Open your eyes” 
and see the profound reasonableness of our 
claims and teachings, if we are to reach this 
present practical, hard-headed but large-heart- 
ed generation. 

If the church is to regain her lost influence 
over the masses of the people, she will have to 
prove herself worthy to be the leader, as she is 
well capable of doing if alive to her privileges 
and opportunities. She must shake loose from 
a great deal of cant and narrowness and become 
the exponent of a fuller and freer type of Chris- 
tianity, a Christianity progressive, robust and 
healthy; not crystallized and bound by the iron 
clamps of dogma and rule, but free and individ- 
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ualistic. When the church takes this position, 

then the Spirit of God will be able to use her as 

the greatest power for the upbuilding of human- 

ity, and we shall no longer have to complain of 

empty pews and lack of interest in religion, or 

seek some ground of authority for ite existence. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Botanic 
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It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases, Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 
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| (Chapoteaut’s Peptone Tonic), 
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This delicious alimentary tonic 
contains chemically pure Peptone or 
digested beef, which is easily assim- 
ilated when no other solid J liquid 
food will remain in the stomach. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


is distinctly indicated in constitutional 
weakness or lack of —*2 — power, 
for the aged, Anwmic, Dyspeptic and 
Convalescent patients, and to sustain 
the patient's energies in Diabetes, 
Consumption Tumors, Cancers, 
Ulceration of the Stomach and all 
wasting diseases. 
Pharmacien 
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Faulkner Church, Malden.— Ten 
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the winter months as 


great congregations gathered at 


and God-honored church. 
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ex 


he 
Sermons 


, 142; pastoral 





2 from 
bation. The Y. 
unior League 356. The 
p has more than doubled 
the last two and one-half years. Rev. H, P. 


reached in the same church on the previous 
Friday evening. Mr. Scruby is a young man 
and self edness, J Naoros Bagion. Ho 
¢ The “ 0 — ist,’ but the ‘still small 
voice’ rather. Were this gifted you Christian 
worker more lly known, h 
would be in w * 
te. — The of Rev. J. Cand- 

tie lame — 2— A large con- 
gregpsion gat nm the morning. The service 
n evening, attended by a full a con- 
sisted of a praise-service and love-feast, clos 


comm ice. This church 
with the communsesause of large additions of 
young people to the membership. 


loucester. — Rev. W. F. Cook, who retires 
tom te. psugrneof hie ohare, af the OF 
4 ot ew - 
—— of soasengtel work, was 


ence, after three etm 

, the Young Men’s Club ona 
given a rece wigs Cook shared in the cordial 
An * 
mplete su , was & mos 
* following statistics are in- 
utifal gift * * — 69; received into 

on probation, 161. 
were re- 
ba- 
P. 8. 


ea, Walnut St.— Dr. T. Corwin Watkins 
ease full-termed pastorate with the high 
ard of his church and the entire community. 
ednesday evening, March 

whole gave a most delightful 
rs. Watkins. A very el 
as an 
Williams, assistant pester, 

was also remembered generously. This has 
been a very successful term. 
show much faithful work: 
470; all other meetings atten 


27, the church as a 
reception to Dr. 

nt silver serv- 
on of affection- 


statistics 


preached 
ded, 1,117; funerals 
; marriages, calls, 6,- 
720; toral eyed —* wane 18,470; pop- 
war which ne 
—28 He received A er Be chi 
for urposes. 500. 
F ve been thronged during 
the pastor has week by 
sermons. Last Sunday 
every service, 


Boston. —Sunday, March 
in this old, time-honored 
— — 
46 persons for baptism and for reception into 

h in full and on bation. During 
— 227 have definitely begun a 
been received 


urch and 
‘The Bun: 


n of 41 full mem- 
v. L. W. Staples, 
— has baptized 65 —12 infants a 63 


W. H. M. S.— A district meeting of the east- 
ern division of Boston District was held at 
Church, Roslindale, March 27. 
1 — —— pres on 
morning session ope w a consecration 
3*8* ander the leadership of Mrs. Alfred 
h gave a decided influence to the rest 
Reports were given by thirteen 
sbowed work 


Mrs. 
ided. 
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You will ride 
a Bicycle 


Of course you 
world will—fashion, pleasure, 
- business — men, 


willride, Allthe 


women, children. 
It takes a while 
ee 
world to recog- 
nize its privil 

but when it 





the needs in the South and 
husiasm t h- 





ned nurses. 
intermission was a profitable so- 
Devotional exercises, conducted by Rev. ©. E. 
opened the 


id 
hour of 


W.F.M.S.— The convention of the W.F. 

8. auxiliaries of Lynn District was held at 

Rone Sa 6, and was very interesting and 
ita 


. The meet was presided over by 

rs. L. W. Staples, president. Devotions were 
conducted by the pastor of the Ipswich Church, 
Rev. G. M. Smiley. Mr. Smiley and Miss Uarrie 
Willcomb, the ist, @ beautiful n 
entitled, ‘' My Mother's Bible.” Mrs. Annie E. 


Smiley then genially welcomed the auxiliaries 
to Ipswich, and Mrs. I. A. Allen responded. The 
minutes of the last meeting and treasurer’s re- 
were read and @ ved, and reports from 
he auxiliaries were then called for. This part 
of eaten ih van — —* eee ne 
encou ng. oughtful origin per by 
Mrs. Charles W. Blackett, of Winthro on 
‘* Some of the Hindrances we Meet in the Home 
Work for Foreign Missions,” was much enjoyed. 
A “New Consecration Hymn ” was sung by Mr. 
Smiley and Miss Willcomb, and the meeting ad- 
rned toa bountiful dinner provided by the 
ies’ Circle of the church. 
The afternoon session was opened with the 
Missionary Hymn, and Mrs. Charles H. Stack- 
le read an interesting review of Dr. Pierson’s 
‘The New Acts of the Apostles.” Mrs. E. A. 
Howard brought near to us the workers in 
Newb rtin a per entitled, “ From New- 
buryport to Boston t District.”” Miss Nellie 
Mannion Hodgkins, president of the N, H. Oon- 
nnin, ns, president o . B, Con- 
fy. P.M. 8.. to 


ference the convention. Mrs. 
Staples then introduced Dr, Christiancy, who 


spo in a vivid, interesting 
which Mrs. E. F. Morton favored us witha 
sweet solo, ‘‘ Saved by Grace,’ The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, Mrs. L. W. 
Sta ; recording secretary, Mrs. Annie E. 
Smiley; treasurer, Miss 8. Waite. The vice- 
presidents on the old list were re-elected. After 
a brief but interesting exercise by the Junior 
League under the direction of Mrs. Smiley, and 
votes of thanks to the Ipswich ladies who so 
kindly entertained and the singers for the in- 
spiring music furnished, the meeting adjourned. 
IDA A. ALLEN, Sec. pro tem. 


Springfield District. 


Holyoke.— It is confidently ex that 
Rev. V. E. Knox will be returned the first 
Methcdist Church, and it is thought that the 
last year will be the most successful of his 

torate. Owing to his efforts, together with 
Phe assistance given by the various organiza- 
tions of the church, the church debt, which is 
now $31,500, will before Conference be reduced by 
quite a large sum. 


*Northampton.— The retiring pastor, Rev. F. T. 

Pomeroy, has the great satisfaction of not only 

building the beautiful new church (at a cost of 
,000), but of paying the last dollar of in- 
ibtedness upon it. 


Orange. — The mt indications are that 
the fiscal year will end with all expenses _. 
An invitation has been given the pastor, Rev. 
J. W. Fulton, to remain another year. Some of 
his appreciative hearers speak of him as one of 
the best preachers and extem neous speakers 
on the district. The Epworth League manifests 
2 5 8 pelp b —— the bill for the 
electric ng 0 church — per ° 
he av attendance of the Sun Lom Bag 
150. 1 ments of the church are working 
harmoniously, and the prospect is good for a 
prosperous year. 

Florence, — Several have been converted, and 
5 were received on bation recently. No extra 
services have been held. The Epworth ue 
Literary Circle has been condu during the 
winter with much profit, At its last meeting 
the pastor,who has conducted the class, was 
most hap) fly surprised in a gift from the circle 
of Dr. Strong’s Exhaustive Co: 


ncordan: a 
token of @ jation of his interest in their 
work. The raised since November 

, and very soon will @ new piano 


over 
in the church lor. The church is in 1 pond 
condition, with all bills paid. Rev. > we 
Stewart is m 
Springfield, Trinity.— At the fourth quarter! 

conference, the pastor, v. Tuckey, 
was, by unanimous vote, invited to return 
for another year. The additions for the 
have been — by letter 33, from probation 

poten = be mt ——— is =, 
nelu oners, 

secabe ot two gears, the, obaitions tothe 
ull membership have been — the inflow hav- 
ing been steady, no extra meet: having been 
held. The financial condition good, there 
ce on hand in the 


LD, was ord 


Wales, — No special revival services have been 
held except during the summer a series of union 
peweee In yer Ae & Seed church has been 
greatly blessed. t h the church lost some 
of its funds in the pse at Waltham, the 
heroic . The Ladies’ 


y increased during 

the year, and the return of the present pastor, 

Rev. B. P. Capshaw, is requested 

West Warren. — At the last communion 3 were 
probation and 2 men were 


Epworth 
Seo 


‘the 





and Mrs. Charles Aldrich of this church, March 
12. The officiating minister was Rev. Stephen 
Cushing, now living in Boston. 


Chicopee Falls. — After four successful weeks 
at Chicopee Centre, Rev. J. H. Weber com- 
menced revi with Rev. N. B. Fisk at 
the on March 17. This church had been 

work at the Centre, where there were 
seekers, but was “ not weary in well doing,” 
and gladly co-operated with pastor and evan- 
gelies work has opened dly, and 
hirty-five have already presented themselves at 
the altar. Sunday there were eighteen adult 
seekers. The entire city is stirred. w.aR 








Vermont Conference. 
Montpelier District. 
Bellows Falls. — At the last quarterly meetin, 


2 were baptized and 8 received into the ehuro 
—7 from probation and 1 by letter. 
South Reading.— Rev. M. B. Parounagian is 


closing his first year’s torate successfully at 
this place. Some marked improvements have 
been made in the church property, and a num- 
ber of additions have been made to the church 
membership. Mrs. Alden 8 , of Newton 
Centre, has rendered valuable financial assist- 
ance to this church, as has been her custom for 


many years. 


Montpelier.— Bishop Foss will preach in 
Trinity Methodist Church on one April 7. 
On Mon evening a reception wil ‘be given 
him at the Seminary chapel, at which time the 
Bishop will give an informal address. The 
members of the Conference are invited to be 
present at the reception. 


Bradford,— Rev. L. P. Tucker is closing his 
fourth year at Bradford. More than 150 have 
united with the church during these years, the 

ter part of them coming in, not by letter 
ut by way of the altar through profession o 
faith in Christ. 


White River Junction.— Rev. E. Snow is 
closing his third year at the Junction. About 
70 have been added tothe church. The quarter- 
ly conference has given the pastor a hearty and 
unanimous invitation to return for the fourth 
year. A new pulpit platform, an altar rail, a 
jano, 50 Hymnals, 100 cop “ Epworth 
ngs,” and $50 in books for the Sunday-school 
library, are some of the improvements during 
the present year. LL. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


Manchester. — Mrs. O. 8. Baketel, wife of the 

——— elder of Manchester District, who has 
nashut-in sufferer since Nov. 19 from the 
effects of a fall, has written the following lines 
as expressive of her experience during the long 
days of invalidism, She has found the promise 
true, and writes of it. She is weak and nervous, 
and it is very hard for her to write, as she has to 
do it bolstered up. “‘ My Grace is Sufficient for 
Thee’ is her theme, from 2 Corinthians 12: 9. 
When across our pathway the glow of sunshine bright 
Gleams into our hearts and homes with radiant light, 
And all things are beautiful and cheerful to sight, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


Munificent nature gorgeously arrayed, 

In sweet apring-time beauty or winter's sombre shade, 

Fill our souls with love an are profusely made, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


But when around our lives the shadows darkly gather, 
And many Ills of pus and misery hover, 
Oan we with faith and confidence gently murmur, 

* My grace is sufficient for thee ?” 


Can we “ My strength is made perfect in weakness ” 


say, 
And live suffering to His glory day by day, 
Through infirmities and 4 he. A 
“ My grace is suffieient for thee 


Unbelieving brother, sister, now this day, choose, 

Nor wait a “ more convenient season,” ne’er lose 

The precious moments, and the Book of books peruse, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


pray, 
” 


And peace “ which p shall be 


thine; 
And the slory of the Lord in your heart shall shine. 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee,” 





Give thy heart to Him who in pewee is all divine, 
hi th al derstanding,” 





A year of faithful work has been put in at 
Hinsdale by the pastor, Rev. J. H. Knott, and 
an earnest people. The ave attendance at 
the class-meetings during the entire year shows 
that this feature of our service, old-fashioned 
though some think it is, is still much 4 
ated. The hard times have seriously a 
this community. 


The first Sunday in March, at Claremont, Rev. 
C. U. Danning received on probation 34; by let- 
ter, 7; into full connection, 5; and baptized 
There were 180 communicants at the Lord’s Su 
per At the evening service, after a sermon by 

he pastor, six were forward for prayers, four of 
whom found peace. The tor is in labors 
abundant. These are great days for the Clare- 
mont church, His return for the fifth year is 
earnestly and unanimously asked for. 


Pastor Eaton, at Antrim, has received 17 on 
bation and baptized several. This is the 

t fruite of the recent glorious revival. Others 
will join later. He is invited unanimously for 
the third year, 


This has been a 
Munsonville. 
ful dispenser 

co 


of spiritual growth at 
Rev. D. Cotton been a faith- 
of the word of life. A few have 


he pp e y eg Ly: 

a chair fac m idle 
hs. This has hindered "the financial 
work somewhat. 

Weh itor will the benevolent 
collections ‘sad’ teing them ep to the highest 
point possible. 

Grantham will have a nice home for the min- 
ister in readiness by Conference time. Nearly 
a hundred dollars worth of furniture will be put 
into it, and it will make a very desirable place. 

North Grantham Methodism is keeping house 
by itself this year. They are very much re- 
duced from what they were years ago when they 

fa circuit. The pastor, 
joing the best he can. The 
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A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and beth are developed by 
use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant’s food; so epsily pre- 
pared that improper feeding isi ble and 
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WHY AM | SO TIRED? 


Why Do I Feel So Miserable in 
the Spring ? 


It is Your Poor Condition Causing Spring 
Weaknesses, 


The Spring is a Very Critical Time, Especially if 
You Are Out of Order. 


You always feel worse in the Spring. You 
have lost your old-time snap and vim. Work 
that you used to do with ease, now tires you, 
You often feel dull, dispirited and without am- 
bition. You pass more or less sleepless nights, 
wake mornings tired and unrefreshed, have 
little or no appetite for breakfast, your head 
feels dull, there is a bad taste in the mouth, and 
your bowels are constipated. You go about your 
employment with a sense of weakness or weari- 
news, and a distaste for taking hold of your 
work. Besides, you are nervous, irritable, and 
often * blue” without apparent cause. 

Then look to yourself, for weak feeling is the 
forerunner of exhaustion. Every sleepless mo- 
ment you pass at night, presages days of pros- 
tration; every hour you feel weak, nervous, lan- 
guid, tired, with shattered nerves, trembling 
limbs, dull head, disordered stomach and irreg- 
ular bowels, may be followed by weeks and 
months of sickness. Every day you neglect these 
symptoms may mean years of unutterable mis- 
ery, or those terrible results, nervous prostra- 
tion, heart failure, paralysis, insanity or prema- 
ture death. 

These symptoms are the warnings that you 
are running on the rocks of disease, and that 
unless you seek immediatesafety, wreck of brain, 
nerve and body are inevitable. 

W. H. Wakefield, of Montpelier, Vt., writing 
on this subject says: — 

“ About a year ago my health was very poor. I 
was very nervous, with a bad feeling in my head 
and at the base of my brain, extending down 
the back of my neck. I was thin in flesh, and 
pale, weak and tired, and unable tosleep nights. 
I had aterrible deathly feeling which I should 
describe asa falling sensation, dnd many times 
1 should have fallen if I had not taken hold of 
something. , 

“This condition continued for about three 
months before I found help. I heard of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and 
commenced using it. Before i had taken one 
petite, I * the good, results —* it, and before I 

used secon was entirely cured of 
the above troubles.” oa 

This wonderful restorative of brain and nerve, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
will give back to the weakened and exhausted 
system the strength it has lost. It will impart 
strength and vigor to the brain and nerves, 
vitalize and invigorate all the physical powers 
and restore you equa to that grand degree o 
lusty strength, of bounding pulse, and strong 
physical and nerve power, which, by overwork, 
ignorance or folly, you have exhausted. 

ſt is nota patent medicine, but the posses 
tion of the most successful living 8 list 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, 
ote —— es — He has es 

practice in wor! and this 
ical discovery is the result of his wnat cape 
riense. The t reputation of Dr. Greene isa 
uarantee that this medicine will cure, and the 
t that he can be consulted by any one at any 
time, free of charge, personally or by letter, 
gives absolate assurance of the beneficial action 
of this wonderful medicine. 


DR. HUBBARD'S 











VEGETABLE 
Trade Mark 
GERMICIDE. 


The only remedy known that will 
—— cure DIPHTHERIA, 
chitis, Tonsilitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, La Grippe, and every kind of 


sore throat. 
For Scarlet Measles, and all 
ispen- 


Fever, 
conpeqiiows diseases it has no equal. Ind 
sable in every household. ‘Also to the Tourist 
and Traveling Public. 

For sale by all Druggists or 


J. HUBBARD & CO., 


12 Franklin Ave., Boston, Mass. 
aa” Send for Circulars, Testimonials, etc. 


Since 1861 I have been a 
great sufferer from catarrh. I 
tried Ely’s Cream Balm and 
to all appearances am cured. 






| ye pe which 
are gone. 
—W. J. Hitchoock jLate Mt g 


U.S. Vol. & A. A. Gen., Buffa- 


“CATAR 


¥’Ss CREAM BALM and cleanses the 
Ss Allays Pain Ay gy Fe = Heals 
Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores = 
Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
sorbed and gives relief at once. 


lied into each nostril and is agreeable. 








pride go conte of breggists cr by mall 
BLY BROTHERS. 66 Warren Street, New York. 
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You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys’ —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Maine Chautauqua Union Assembly, at 


Fryeburg, July 23-Aug. 10 

CONFERENCE. PLace. Time. BisHop. 
New Hampshire, Concord, N. H., April 10, Merrill. 
Vermont, Waterbury, Vt., “ 10, Foss. 
Northern N. Y., Herkimer, N. V., * 17, Mallaiieu. 
Troy, Saratoga Sp’gs, N.Y. 17, Walden. 
Maine, Baco, Me., May 1%, Bowman. 
Bast Maine, Bucksport, Me., “ 8, Bowman. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. Church Tabor, 1118 12th St. N.B., Washington, 
D.C. 


BUUKSPORT SEMINARY REUNION. — The first an- 
nual r 1 and b t of former students of the 
port (Maine) 8 y and their friends will be 
held at the Parker House, Friday evening, April 13. 
A reception will be held from 6 to 7 o'clock. Nearly 
one hundred have already expressed an intention to be 
present. Hon. Thomas Sherman, ex-consul to Liver- 
pool, will preside, and Dr. A. F. Chase, principal of the 
Seminary, will be the guest of the Association. A per- 
manent organization will be formed. Tickets, at $1.50 
each, may be procured from Rev. M. C. Beale, 36 Brom- 
field 8t., Boston. All former students and friends are 
invited. 











W. M. Crawrorp, For the Com. 
NEW ENGLAND OCONFERENCE. — The ft annual 
meeting of the Trustees of the New England Oon- 
ference will be held in the Lafayette Street Church, 
Salem, on Wednesday, April 3, at 2 p. m. 
Guo, 8, CHADBOURNE, Sec’y. 





N. H. CONFERENCE, — The anniversary of the N. H. 
Conference Epworth League will be held at Baker 
Memorial Church, Concord, Tuesday evening, April 9, 
at 7.30. Address by Rev. J. D. Pickles, of Worcester. 
Annual meeting after the address. 

Joun A. Bower, Conf. Pres. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY — 
NOTICE TO THE ALUMNI,—A number of The Alpha, 
containing the names of all graduates, both of Concord 
and Boston, together with add 0 rela- 
tion, special work or business, 80 FAR AS OBTAINABLB, 
has just been issued. A copy will be mailed to 
all whose address is known. If, however, any one is 
missed, or mistakes are noted either concerning 
yourself or another, please do the favor of writing to 
the president, and copies will be forwarded, and correc- 
tions filed for future use. 

Church papers please copy. 

Sura ©. Cary, '69, 
Pres’t Alpha Chapter. 





Reading, Mass. 


Aarriages. 


y, 0.4 Springer, Jamen i, Mortil ot Sale 


— oe - March 2 
om, beth of a. 

RIZZ1— AUBERT — In * Quincy, Marah & be Rev. 
BE. W. Pietro Paola Rizzi and Fiorentina 
Aubert, ot W. Q. : * 











VERMONT CONFERENCE — EXAMINATIONS. — All 
candidates pursuing the Conference courses of study, all 
candidates for admission on trial, and all desiring local 
orders, are requested to meet in the M. B. Church at 
Waterbury, at 9a. m., Tuesday, April 9. 

W. RB. Davenport, for the Com. 





W. H. M. 8.— Mrs, EB. Potter, from the West, is ex- 
pected to speak on Friday evening, April 6, at the 
People’s Temple. It is hoped she will be greeted by a 
large attendance. M. B. Wurre. 


Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. —S— SooTHING SyRuP has 22 used for 
childre: etnies It * * S "4 — ont 
—= allayn in, cures wind colic, an the 

for diarrh@a: Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Dean’s Bioumattc Pilla. absolutely cure Rheu- 
matism and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. Safe. 








Money Letters from March 25 to April 1, 

© L Adams, Mrs M B Arrington. Mre A Brown, 
T H Brown, 8 H Baker, © E Beals, Miss BE H 
Bennett. J W Cotton, L U Oushman, Mrs R Cook, 
Mrs G EB Chapman, W H Crogman, J M Carroll, 
H P Ohapin, T A Ohubbuck. James Dunn, W F 
Davis, W R Davenport, J A Day. EB P Farley,GA 
Foxcroft. W F Gilman, Mrs R Gardiner. W H 
Hutchin, R Hilliard, Mrs R Hemmenway, Mrs A H 
Hale, J W Hatch. O EB Johnson. H Lummis. BM 
Mills, Mrs C F Murphy, O A Mann, W H Merrill, R 8 
Moore, Mrs L © Morgan, E L Meservey. J H New- 
land, G W Norris. H 8 Paul, J D Pickles, © U Packard, 
NL Porter. F W Robinson, Lyman Rich, F L Rounds. 
I G@ Sprague, A L Smith. T G Thompson, W L D 
Twombly. G G Winslow, Otis Whittemore, G W 
Ward, J A Wachob, Mrs D W Wellington, F O 
Wixom, D McWilliams, B P White, C B Walker. 








THE OONFERENCES. 
[Continued from Page 12.) 





getting so little because it is not more than §600 
or $800, may take some lessons here in economy. 


ue Charlestown and West Unity * a unit 
in Goes the return — *7 — pastes, Re v. Trad 
Tag lor a second yea feared that the 
a health of Mrs. — may make a 
change necessary. This the people sincerely re- 
gret. 


Rev. Deetz was assigned to the charge 
of the Newport church about the middle of last 
December. He has proven a splendid fit, and has 
done a A work. He — ty into the midst 
of the kson revival meet and was at 


home. Of the converts, 45 have united with our 
church on probation Every in care je comin 
up and the outlook is very bright; it has 
been more so in years. 


pee. Rev. C. W. Taylor, held 
services for six weeks. Fron are to 
make much-needed atte FF Sam he 
church as soon as the spring — Seas, ae 

ny hea wed col de none he. nich t0_elp help 
on work. on re- 


accepted the pl ee Now ker York } = 

Stas Cy thn 
urn 

by the —* conferen 


Rev. by and wife rejoice over the 
advent ot a fend * 


Rev. P. M. Frost has moved to Haverhill, Mass. 


Measles, grippe and kindred disorders are 
h work in some places. At West 
any one Sunday they could have no a 








East Maine Conference. 


Bucksport District. 


Eastport,— This city has been shaken to its 
[ony covare iy the power of the Master. Feel- 
ing the need o of grea ter effort being — forth for 
the ——— of lost XX the _.. of the 
evangelical churches arranged a series of 
union were commenced with 
the new and after ieee y weeks of interesting 
and pro table services, t they were re-cnforced by 
Jones and Allen, “ Bailey’s Praying Band,” who 
—* 1* them = another a weeks. As 
a result, 275 stood for prayers and a very large 
percentage of these have given evidence of 
conversion. The membership of our church will 
be doubled when the fruits of this revival are 
— gathered in. With this increase the church 

be made very much stronger spiritually and 
fnancially. It has been ea successful Swed n all 
d ments of church work. Rey. Johp Tin- 
ling and wife are much loved by the church and 
people because of their faithful labors. 


— This charge seems to be takin 
new li e, though the —— appointed by 
ference was obliged — use of sickness — to 
take a rest, The supply, Rev. J. D. MoGraw, 
has proved to be the man for the place. His la- 
bors have been fruitful of much good among the 

ple. One has —2 been converted and 
wo backsliders reciai 


Pembroke. — The work bestowed by pastor and 
people 0 on this charge during the year has not 
without fruit. A goodly number of con- 
versions have resulted from revive! efforts that 
have been put forth, oe in all departments of 
work the = og has bee n + ene strengthened. 
This first year in 
this aalane of the” tate, He has won a large 
place in the hearts of the people, and there are 
—* who trust he will remain in this appoint- 
for the full term. 


Machias. — This place is another of the eastern 
towns that has been visited with a gracious re- 
vival of ne. The — services of the Meth- 
a, bee ey ee societies, the posters 

Evangelist 8. D. Towne, ha 

ree tin the talvation of — Tho being 

the num requesting prayer uring the year 
13 have been —* full membership. 
Pitty-oight 28* DF oe pa ‘tbe Epworth League; 
and paid by this chapter 
** and they now havea — 

ly sum in wit ger f towards a new orga 

v. T. J. Wright has done faithful service vit with 
this church for the last three years. 


or —B 





SHUNBRAW. 











Easter 
Flower Vases. 


We have prepared for a larger exhibit than 
ever of Easter Vases, plain and rich cut Crystal 
Glass of new shapes, both from Foreign and 
American Factories. 

Also rich designs and colors of Vienna Glass, 
with and without gold decorations, for lilies or 
long-stem roses. 

Low shapes Flower Holders for Dinner Table 
Decorations, in Crystal and Porcelain. 

The above, and other choice specimens of 
Glass and China for presentation, now on view 
on Main Floor tables and in Art Pottery Rooms 
(third floor). 

On the Gallery tables will be found novelties 
in Paris Café Fire-proot French Porcelain En- 
trée Dishes, Shirred Egg Dishes, Welsh Rarebit 
Dishes, Omelet Dishes, Terrapin, etc. 

London Corrugated Baking Dish Collars, to 
cover the Lurnt edges of dishes that must go 
from the hot oven to the table, 50 cents per 
dozen; mailed anywhere. 

New Plant Pots and Pedestals from Mintons, 
Burmantofts and Hong Kong. From the small 
to the large and very large palm pots. 

New designs of China Pitchers, odd shapes 
and decorations, reproductions of very old de- 
signs; all sizes and values, from the lowest cost 
to $15 each. 

New as well as the old standard shapes and 
Patterns of Dinner Sets to be seen in the Dinner 
Set Department (3d floor), where, we dare say, is 
the largest, most valuable and comprehensive 

exhibit to beseen under one roof on this conti- 
nent. 

One price marked in plain figures, and we are 
Rot undersold on equal ware if we know it. 


Janes, McDuifes & Stratton, 
China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


120 FRANKLIN. 


Wholesale and Retail. 





— — 





The above is a cut of the new house of wont 
of the First Methodist ——— Church 
Pawtucket, R. I, It was ded March 20 
2p.M. The services were —“* 8 direction of 
Rev. 8. O. Benton, presiding elder of Providence 
District. A | nated be x: na of 54 
—— was preac pham, 

© had served the church a pastoral term in his 
carly ministry. At 7 P. M. a very interest: re 
ice was held, addresses being delivered b 
several former tors. The contributions of the 
people in —* ternoon and evening reached the 
sum of #3 

2450 was —* established in Paw- 

— the ues house of worship being built in 
The society ——— grew, and a 
building was erected 1842 ander the ministry 
of Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, of blessed memory. 
This edifice served the pur of the society for 
fifty-two In the early part of 1804 it was 
removed the historic site to give place to 

the present handsome and very commodious 
structure, with every appointment necessary to 
he needs of a Christian society. 

The building is 80 feet front by 90 deep, with 
vestry and auditorium on one floor. The audi- 














Dedication of First Church, Pawtucket. 


"RAY Ts 





poten is 47 feet deep by 68 wide, and is finished 
in cypress and Southern pine, with circular oak 
pews; the pulpit, — and altar table are in 
ash. The vestry is 37 feet Aa, x4 2 foot wide 
and finished in cypress and ash. The church 
has two very handsome memorial windows. The 
pulpit, chairs etal gilts table —* flower estal 
are also memor floor is 


cree cas end oh —* te : 


"8 room with stairs leading —* pulpit 

orm, A basement nine feet high extends 

plier the whole edifice. The building is heated 

with steam throughout. Theentire cost of the 

edifice, with ite — WAR po which, 

including to 0 0, —— * iy worth front 
arc 

y & 1 of iat gg > L —J. the builder 

was Benjamin F . Smith, of Pawtucket. The 

is Rev. P. M. Vidton, who is closing a 

very happy five years’ pastorate with this poopie, 








Hood's Sarsaparilia gives great bodily, nerve, mental 
and digestive strength, simply because it purifies, vital. 
izes and enriches the blood. 


of 
395 


Aidicring CF Fovey&.Co, BOSTON. 


WE ANNOUNCE A FULL LINE OF THE 
CHOICEST 


JACKETS, CAPES, 
SKIRTS and WAISTS 


FROM THE LEADING 
Parisian, Berlin and New York 
Makers. 


Tailor-Made Costumes, 
Riding Habits and Golf Suits. 


89 to 45 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





Renncud Ko. 
STERLING SILVER 


For Family Use. 


WEDDING 


and Presentation Pieces 


5UMashington Sticet, 
Booton. 





U. 8. ARMY guns, ex isipmeonte, and military goods 
sultable for Hoye’ BKIGAL 2K. Low prices, Send 
for illustrated col aiog. large? 6 Sstock QUA 

F. BANNERMA ont Btreet, New “York 
Dealer Py Military Goods and War Relics 


oA A Tair 


Supt, Byrnes, with Introduction 





ov. L “Rev. L yman Abbott. 
—— aoe, — or rae 


and Agents —* 
—R 5 and cs 
va Peale ie eee. 8 fend for Terms to 4 ta, 
an Tt: * ress 
HAKT¥e O06. it Geom. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’sS 
NEW BOOKS. 
As Others Saw Him. 


A Retrospect. A. D. 54, 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest, written to show how 
the Jews, of different classes, especially the rulin 
classes, were impressed by the words and works 4 
Jesus. It purports to be written at Alexandria, about 
twenty -five years after the Orucifixion, by a 6c ribe who 
wasin Jerusalem during the public life of Jesus, and 
wasa member of the Ouunci! which delivered Him to 
death, The unique interest of the subject, the perfec tly 
reverent spirit of the writer, and the literary charm, 
lend to the book a profound interest, 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By Lar- 
CADIO HEARN. Attractively printed, with 
artistic binding. 16mo. §1.25. 


‘a fi inati “on 





Mr. H p of Untasstiier Ja 
pan" has had a remarkable suc oess, both in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain, and is already in the third edi 
tion, The two qualities which most impress ite readers 
age Te onple "4 ** allt and the wonderful 

style ese qualities —— Ze 
degree this new book by Mr. Hea. oo 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON CorFIN, author of 

“The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 

Llustrations. Second Edition, Crown, 8vo, 

$1.50. 

Mr. Coffin aims in this book to sho 
women of the Revolutionary period — Bg the 
cause of independence; how ey self-sacrificing 
and patriotic they were. A slight th romance 
adds to its attractions, without lessening its historic 
value. It is written in a vigorous, picturesque style, and 
should go into every home and library in America. 


Latin Poetry. 


By R. Y. TYRRELL, Professor in the Universi- 

ty of Dublin, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This is the third volume in the series to which belon 
Mr. Stedman's pe 
Professor Jebb" ra Oselnal Greek “posers te "ereata 


admirably the various =e of Latin try and 
characteristic Latin poets caste — 


The Continuity of Christian 
Thought. 


A Btudy of Modern Theology in the Light of 
History. By A. V.G. Au.En, D. D., Professor 
in the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, with a new Preface and 
a full Index. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

A singularly noble book, — Christian Union, New York. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O©O., Boston. 
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Our Book Table, 


“pe teenrt, 3 
and _ Diagrams. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 

Price, $2.75. 

Dr. Dorchester’s ‘‘ Problem,” published thir- 
teen years ago, was received with great favor by 
the Christian public, His view of the situation 
was optimistic. He brought into prominence 
the hopeful features and the encouraging facts. 
Dr, Strong, in “ Our Country,” exposed the dan- 
gers to religious faith and civil order. The dan- 
gers were real, but he failed fully to realize that 
the forces for good are strerger than those for 
evil. Until we reach a certain point the powers 
for good may be trusted to overcome those of an 
opposite nature. Ina young and vigorous re- 
public like our own there are evil forces, with 
threatening aspect, but there are also the re- 
sources of virtue to be invoked. Greater is the 
force for good than that for evil. 

The revised edition introduces all the new 
phases of the subject, and brings the lines down 
to date. “ Questions relating to scienceand faith, 
city perils, divorce, crime, lynchings, pauperism, 
intemperance, wages, and the purchasing power 
of money,” have received brief treatment. Dr. 
Dorchester feels justified, in view of the new as 
well as of the old facts, in retaining his hopeful 
view of the field. The onward movement of 
truth and liberty has been steady and compar- 
atively rapid. We need reforms and improve- 
ments, but the findings of the author make our 
efforte in these directions hopeful, 

Though the book is largely a new work, the 
old framework remains. In the first part he 
deals with the conditions of faith; in the second 
with morals ; and in the third with spiritual 
vitality. In all these lines he finds there has 
been progress, The fourth part contains the 
statistical exhibits on Protestantism and Ro- 
manism, religious progress, foreign missions, 
and a world-wide view. The extended supple- 
ment has valuable tables on the United States, 
the British Isles, and ecumenical! statistics, The 
diagrams at the end strikingly present the whole 
matter to the eye. The volume will no doubt be 
received with favor as the latest and best can- 
vase of the important fleld it covers. The last 
census furnished much valuable matter which 
the author has used with great good judgment. 
The new material and broader scope of this 
work will add to its value for the reader, The 
book will be accepted as an authority in its de- 
partment. 


A b. Fitts Beton H Wow ton — 

This breezy volume by Dr, Banks contains 
twenty-one sermons preached in Hanson Place 
M. B. Church, Brooklyn. The first gives title to 
the book. They are all timely, and are packed 
with valuable Gospel truth. They will be found 
inspiring and helpful to many classes of readers 
irrespective of forms of faith or religious affilia- 
tions, and to those shut in by sickness or house- 
hold cares these ‘‘winds’’ from the sauctuary 
cannot fail to bring joy and healing. ‘ The 
Conditions of a Fragrant Life,” ‘“‘A Nineteenth 
Century Christian,” ‘ Out of the Mire into the 
Choir,” “ Tightening the Girdle Chains,” ‘‘ The 
River of Peace,” ‘‘A Heavenly Stairway,” “ The 
Angel Face,” are some of the topics which this 
enthusiastic and magnetic preacher has given to 
his Gospel messages. 








The Melancholy of Pophen Allard, SBdited by 
Garnet Smith. New York: M ilian & Company. 
Price, $1.75, 





Allard’s diary, here given to the public, is a 
curious bit of literature. The volume opens 
with these words: “I, Stephen Allard, aged 
thirty, hansel my year of liberty by this first 
entry in the diary that is to reveal me to myself. 
I came from Babylon. I have fled from Vanity 
Fair to take sanctuary among the hills. This 
bare room is my tower of ivory.”’ The book 
gives account of explorations in the empire of 
his own soul. The writing is crisp and sug- 
gestive. The microscope is often used, but he 
finds use also for the telescope, Like all special 
iste, he discovers in the narrow field what he did 
not at first imagine. He takes home with him 
all learning and the learned of all ages. Though 
filled with incidental and chance entries, the 
diary proceeds in an orderly manner, The author 
is “examining the causes and possible remedies 
of his melancholy. He is his own critic.” Like 
many people in the ill times (on which we have 
fallen), he looks widely around outside for 
causes and remedies for his melancholy, but, 
after a thorough canvass of, the external condi- 
tions, he is driven back, as other people will be, 
to find both causes and remedies in himself. 
The study of Stephen Allard typifies that of 
every thoughtful individual and every age. We 
never really know the world until we become 
specialists and explore the great world within, 
which is often more deeply buried than were 
Babylonand Nineveh. Our study must be also 
an excavation. We are making a new world 
withoat, while we fail to realize the treasures 
within. We need to follow Stephen in making 
a diary to find out ourselves. 
te a gs lhe 
Mr. Thayer is the Samuel Smiles of America. 
He knows how to write for the common people. 
Industrial has been a specialty with 
him ; his lives of Lincoln, Franklin and Grant 
are excellent. For young men and women 
this volume hardly has a superior ; it touches 
them where they live and furnishes the motives 
which inspire success. In the 63 chapters are 
sure to be found things suitable to every class 
and individual. The counsels, directions, en- 


beset with difficulties and hedged in by limita- 
tions, be sure to read, consider, take courage, 
and move forward to some better condition. The 
book tells him how — tells him how others have 
done it,and how possible it is for another to 
follow the example. 

“Besant. New York: Marper & Brothers. Prise’ $1.0, 
Mr. Besant always goes into a story as though 
he meant it and enjoyed it. He writes from the 
heart and with an honesty of meaning which 
engages and holds the attention of the reader. 
The present story;is'a development of one of the 
mysteries which honeycomb society and exert a 
weird and seductive influence over the human 
imagination. Earnestness of purpose, unity of 
plan,variety of characters, and a masterly setting 
forth of the plot, render the book one well 
worth reading. To young people Besant always 
brings some inspiring messages in his novels, 








Magazines. 


—— The Westminster Review tor March comes 
well laden with solid material. R. D. Melville 
leads in an able and suggestive article on “‘ The 
Evolution of Modern Society in Ite Historic As- 
pects.” J. F. Hewitt has a fresh paper on “ His- 
tory as Told in the Arablan Nights.” Robert 
Ewen tells of the “ Banks, Bankers, and Bank- 
ing in North of England.” W.R. Cole tries to 
answer the question, “ Should Capitalists Advo- 
cate State Socialism?” Walter Lioyd pleads 
for ‘‘ The Bible in Schools.” *‘ A Tax on Ground 
Rents,” “The Tyranny of the Modern Novel,” 
and ‘* New Zealand — the Playground of the Pa- 
cific,” are other tities. (Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co.: New York.) 


—— The Nineteenth Century tor March con- 
tains fourteen articles. Almost every one has 
interest for the class for which it was written. 
William Laird Clowes criticises England’s naval 
policy in the Mediterranean as “The Millstone 
Round the Neck of England,” “The Good Sense 
of the English People;” “ Legal Disabilities of 
Trade Unions;” ‘‘ The Builder of the Round 
Towers;” “Ohurch Authority;” and “The 
Wanton Mutilation of Animals,” are other titles. 
In “ Rembrandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds,” Sir 
Charles Robinson describes two landscapes of 
these masters. ‘ Officers’ Expenses in the Cav- 
alry,’’ by the Barl of Airlie; “ Maurice Maeter- 
linck,” by Richard Hovey; and ‘“‘ The Chinese 
Drama,” by George Adams, are well-written 
articles. ‘‘ Written Gesture,” by J. H. School- 
ing, is a fruitful and curious study of character 
through one’s handwriting. Prof. Huxley 
rounds out the number ina criticism on “ Mr. 
Balfour's Attack on Agnosti .’ (Leonard 
Scott Publication Co.: New York.) 


—— The Arena for March has for a frontis- 
piece a portrait of Lady Henry Somerset. Midori 
Komatz leads in a valuable article on “ Japan: 
Its Present and Future.’”’ Frances B. Willard 
notes the value of “Scientific Temperance In- 
straction in the Public Schools,’’ The number 
contains a series of studies in occultism, tele- 
pathy,and auto-suggestion. Lady Somerset has 
an article on “‘ The Welcome Child,” containing 
a study in heredity. The editor, B. O. Flower, 
describes the Italy of the Renaissance; and 
Prot. Bixby has a learned paper on ‘ Moham- 
med and the Koran.” G. W. Pepperell has an 
open letter on the currency to Secretary Carlisle, 
and pen pictures are given of Judge Trumbull 
and John Burns. The number is really a very 
good one, in both variety and ability of treat- 
ment. (Arena Pub. Company: Boston.) 

—— The March Book Buyer has for a trontis- 
piece a portrait of Dr. William James, professor 
of psychology at Harvard University, which is 


followed by a sketch of his life. A portrait and 
sketch of Richard Burton, the poet, also appear 
in this number. A very interesting article under 
“ Book Illustrators ” (XI), with Will H. Drake 
as the subject, embellished with a portrait of 
the young illustrator and with specimens of his 
eal te (Charles Scribner’s Sons : New 
+) 


—— The Magazine of Art for March presents 
asa frontispiece a beautiful etching of J. W. 
Waterhouse’s “ Ophelia.” Claude Phillips’ in- 
teresting description of “ Four Winter Exhibi- 
tions” has eight illustrations, including a 
portrait of Josef Hofman. “ Adolph Schreyer ” 
is a most entertaining sketch of that great 
artist,with nine illustrations; and “‘ Mr. Yerkes’ 
Collection at Chicago” has seven, including a 
full-page illustration entitled “ Reverie.” The 
April issue of this superb art monthly is just at 
hand, with four full-page illustrations — the 
frontispiece, ‘The Nursery,” a photogravure 
after E. A. Waterlow, A. R. A.; “ Study,” by 
Professor Herkomer; ‘“ Renier Ansloo and His 
Mother,’ by Rembrandt; and “Invading Cupid’s 
Realm,” by Bourguereau. “ Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy; ” “ Mr. Yerkes’ Collec- 
tion; ” ‘“‘In Manxland;” “Some Recent Ar- 
chitectural Sculpture,” are the titles of leading 
articles. It is an admirable number. (Cassell 
Publishing Uo.: 31 East 17th St., New York.) 


The Bookman, a new literary journal pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, cannot 
fail to find immediate favor with literary 
workers and the reading public generally. Its 
American and English “‘ News Notes” are 
especially full and fresh, enabling one to keep 
up with the “doings” of the book world. 
Among some of the articles we note: “Ian 
Maclaren at Home ;” ‘“ Books and Culture,” 
by Hamilton W. Mabie; “An Interview with 
Mr, John Davidson;” “London Letter; ” 
“* New Books,’ etc. A list of books, published 
during the month, American, English and Con- 
tinental, is given. The price of this magazine 
is 15 cents a copy ; $1.50 a year. 


——Sun and Shade for January has eight 
pictures — reproductions in chromo-gelatineand 
phetogravure of a portion of the gallery of 
paintings belonging to Mr. Louis R. Ehrich. 
The titles are: “The Holy Family” (repro- 
duced by the new three-color process invented 
by Mr. Ernest Edwards); “ Portrait ;” “ The 
Waterfall; “ Landscape with Cattle; ’’ “ The 
Love Letter ;” ‘‘ The Village Dance;” “ Land- 
scape with Fishermen ;” “ Milking Time.” 
(N. Y. Photogravure Co.: 137 West 23d St., New 
York.) 


—-~ Donahoe’s Magazine for March has a full 
and inviting table of contents. “ New Problems 
of Civilization,’’ “‘ The Present Political Chaos,” 
“ Points from the Encyclical,” ‘ Senators of the 
Catholic Faith,” “Two Montana Cities,” are 
the titles of leading articles. There are also 
stories, poems, and special departments. (Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine Co.: Boston.) 


—— Little Men and Women tor March opens 
with an illustrated article by a little girl eight 
years old on “ Birthdays in Japan,” the land 
where she was born. “ Little Miss Ant ”’ is very 
amusing and suggestive. Elbridge 8. Brooks’ 
“Two Famous Americans ’’ are John Adams and 
Franklin. For children from seven to eleven 
this magazine is admirable. (Alpha Publishing 
Co.: Boston.) . 


The March Babyland is full of pretty pictures 
and entertaining little stories for the babies of 
the household. Mrs. Pratt’s serial, ‘‘ The House 
of the Grandmothers,” will surely enchain the 
interest of the little ones. Thiuk of siz grand- 
mothers in one house! (Alpha Publishing Co.: 
Boston.) 





To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 
Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
Get the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 








Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 
(HOTEL CLUNY) 


CONSUMPTION, 


Throat Affections, Asthma,Catarrh & Deafness 


PILES 


Cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr, LIGHT. 
HILL’S special method of absorption, without 
pain, detention from business or su oper- 
ation. Fistula, Uleers, Fissures and all 
other rectal diseases treated with equalsuccess 


Hours: 8 to 12 and 4 to 8, Sunday, from 12 to 2 





ECZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


Citicura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with Cuticura 
Soap, and a single application of 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, af- 
ford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy, perma. 
nent, and economical cure when 
all other methods and remedies fail. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New 
Bear & Bons, — King-Edward-st., London. Ports) 
Dave # Cusmicat Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 





OCuinton H. MEnEBLY, General Manager, 
Troy, N.\¥., & New York City, 
Manufacture Bells of Superior Quality. 





Foundry Established in 179 by Paun Revere. 


and CHITES 
en BELL CO, 


of Copper and ‘Tin. 











In the body of an adult person there are 
about 18 pounds of blood, 

The blood has as ite most important ele- 
ments, small round corpuscles, red and 
white, in proportion of about 300 red to 1 
white one. 

If the number of red corpuscles becomes 
diminished and the white ones increased 
the blood is impure, thin, lacking in the 
nutrition necessary to sustain the health 
and nerve strength of the body. 

Then That Tired Feeling, Nervousness, 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, or others of the long 
train of ills, according to the temperament 
and disposition, attack the victim, 

The only permanent remedy is found in 
@ reliable blood medicine like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which acts upon the red cor- 
puscles, enriching them and increasing 
their number. It thus restores the vital 
fluid to healthy condition, expels all im- 
purity, cures Nervousness, That Tired Feel- 
ing, Scrofula and all other diseases arising 
from or promoted by low state of the blood. 

That these statements are true we prove 
not by our own statements, but by what 
thousands of perfectly reliable people say 
about Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Read the testi- 
monial in the next column from a beloved 
clergyman. Then take 





the best. Let the youth, 


Rich Red Blood 


“In view of the benefit I have had from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I wish to give the fol- 
lowing testimonial. I have several times 
been badly 

Poisoned With Creeping Ivy. 
As the old school of medicine simply tried 
to remove the symptoms instead of the 
sources of them, much of the poison was 
left in my system to appear in an itching 
humor on my body with every violent ex- 
ertion in warm weather. Atalltimesthere 
were more or less indications of poison in 
my blood, up toa year ago last winter, when 
Large Sores Broke Out 
on my body. I then purchased a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after using that 
and a half of another bottle, the sores and 
humor disappeared. I attended the Christ- 
ian Endeavor Convention in Montreal and 
also visited the World’s Fair in the hottest 
weather of thesummer. Was on the goall 
the time, but 
Had No Recurrence 


mer’s outing. I have reason, therefore, 
to be enthusiastic in my praises of Hood’s 





Sarsaparilla.” SamuEL 8. SCHNELL, * 
tort Free Baptist Church, Apalachin, N.Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Blood Purifier and True Nerve Tonic. 
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Obituaries. 


Collins.—In the death of William M. Col- 


which occurred Su , March 10, there 
jit pen lost to Springfield Methodism, to Trin- 
Church, to a far-reaching circle of friends 
loved him,toa wife and hter 
who were most tenderly devoted, and to all 
ministers of the Gospel who had been yoked 
with him in churchly service, one of the gone 
tlest, truest, and sweetest spirits 
ever occupied for a time our perishing tenement 
of clay. In saying this, his latest pastor only 
utters, out of the warmth of his own 
love, that which is the general estimate of 
former and the unanimous and affec- 
tionate voice of the church our dear brother so 
devotedly served. 

In business life he held a good position and 
was entirely beyond reproach. But his test 
distinction was his zeal for Zion. bh 
many years did he serve our dear Trinity as 
treasurer. Faithfully and diligently was his 
work done, and it is a noteworthy fact that he 

nned and labored as ly for our Con- 

nce benevolences as for our current expense 
accounts. A model treasurer he was. His court- 
esy and loving-kindness won all hearts, His 
thought, his time, his care, and his affection 
were all given in large measure to his brethren 
and to the church. 

Theend came somewhat suddenly. It found 
him at 59, much weakened by disease, but still 
toiling tor his cherished Zion. How fitting that 
such a man should lay down his charge only 
when the bod its functions, and that 
his translation should occur upon the Lord’s 
day! He had hoped to hear the church bells 
that Sabbath morning, but he heard instead the 
music of angels. From our fellowship with his 
lite, Christ dearer to us, and by his death 
heaven seems nearer than ever before. 

Nature had cast our brother in one of her 
gentlest and truest molds,and in his conver- 
sion, which occurred at Tremont St., Boston, 
under the ministry of Dr. Geo. 8. Hare, there 
was put upon nature’s handiwork that seal of 
Christian manhood which, by the succeeding 
twenty-five years, spent by him in patient bear- 
ing and in Ghristly doing, was made brighter 
and increasingly beautiful, until, at bis ing, 
it m into the perfect light in which the 
saints dwell. 

The tor wes assisted at the funeral by his 
immediate predecessor, Rev. Wallace ac- 
Mullen. HENRY TUCKLEY. 





Crocker. — Lurana Crocker, wife of Oliver H. 
Crocker, was born in Centreville, Mass., June 13, 
1822, and died in Osterville, Mass., Jan. 8, 1895, 

72 years, 6 months and 26 days. 

Mrs. Crocker was of Congregationalist nt- 

,and was baptized in her infancy. In 1857 
oe became — converted to God, and, after 
serving her probationary term, was admitted to 
full membership in the Osterville Methodist 
Episcopal Church, remaining a faithful member 
of the same till her death. 

Possessing a body not perfect and full of 
disease, having a mind at times darkened and 
weak, she could say with the Psalmist, ‘This 
is my infirmity, but I will remember the 
years of the right hand of the most High.’ She 
was an earnest Christian, and considering the 
weakness of the flesh, she had a strong, active 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Sweet in spirit, 
mild and gentle in manner, she gained and re- 
tained through her long ite many friends to 
mourn her decease. 

The death of a beloved sister, not long since, 
weighed upon her mind and spirits, and she 
never| seemed quite the same afterwards, but 
steadily declined in health, until she, too, was 
translated to brighter scenes and an unclouded 
vision. 

Her funeral was largely attended, many rela- 
tives and friends from abroad being present. 

r hus » an honored member and 
trustee in the church, and an only son remain 
to mourn their great loss,and another member 
ofthe church militant has been transferred to 
the church triamphant, “ which is without 
spot or wrinkle, or any suchthing.” “ — 
acorn of wheat fall inio tho ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 0. E. J. 





Fiske.—Emma A. Fiske, widow of the late 
Geo. W. Fiske, died in Augusta, Me., Jan. 15, 
1895. She was born in Fort Fairfield, Aug. 3, 
1854, and was the daugher of Mr. ELilis. 

At the age of twenty-three she was converted, 
and joined the Free — Church at her old 
home, March 10, 1877. June 14, 1878, she was 
married to Geo. W. Fiske, and in the winter of 
1886 came to Mattawamkeag to live. June 17, 
1888, she united with the M. E. Church by let- 
ter, of which she remained a member until 
called home, 

Ever a devoted Christian, she tried to be a help 
in all ways. Conscientious in everything, anx- 
ious for the dalvation of her loved ones, at home 
her life was beautiful. In the church and Sab- 
bath-school she was a hearty worker from the 
time of her uniting with the church until her 
sickness. She conga a class of young ladies in 
the Sabbath-school, all of whom loved her dear- 
ly. In our work for Christ she was an ever 
— assistant, both spiritually and finan- 


cially. 

A ew days more than a year before her death 
she lost her husband, and through all the beau- 
tiful Christ-life shone out, in jence and lov- 
ing solicitude for others’ welfare, until “ at 

an angel came and bore her, too, away.” 
But we have this assurance, “She is not dead, ut 
—3 one before.” She has entered into the 
ities of the heavenly home, and is now 
looking upon the face of Him whom it was her 
toy and delight to serve. 
he leaves a son and two sisters to mourn 
their loss, but to them, as to her friends, is left 
the consolation that what is aloss to us isan 
eternal gain to her. M. H. SIPPRELLE. 





Knowlton. — Mrs. Isabel Knowlton, widow 
of Mr. James Knowlton, was born in Eliot, Me., 
June 3, 1800, and died in the same town, Jan. 11, 
1895, being nearly 95 years old. 

Perfection of C jan character and life is 

m seen in such full degree as was exhibited 
in Mother Knowlton. In early life she was con- 
verted and joined the Congregational Church, in 
the days of Mr. Chandler’s —— — which was 
Slong and noted one. After her she 
Moved to the eastern ot the town, and with 
her husband joined the Methodist Church. Rev. 
Justin Spaulding, afterward missionary to 
South America, became her pastor, and through 
his instructions and prayers she entered into a 
bs ag —— experience that increased in 

and brightness as the years passed. 

She was the mother of Bine children, and also 
reared from infancy, as own, a granddaugh- 
ter. Four of her hildren and her husband 


markably good. In addition to and 

cares of * al 

cninister at the bedaitie of the sick ad attecd te 

the wants of the needy. a ee 
- For over years she 7 

choir. prayed for her and 


: 
: 
| 


fied that the 1 shone forth in most at- 
tractive ways, as — ee ar? taien toss 
——— She was forget of self and lived 
‘or 


never nearer, and a she 
lived the more she loved to think of and 
the more she longed to see Him.” Then she re- 
peated the hymn, “ Jesus, my all, to heaven is 


Her last in the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. John D. Frost, where every want 
was antici; - This home is doubly berea 
— Mr. Frost ha ied an accident a 


short time since — but faith gives victory and 
sees the silver lining to the cloud. 


J. B. Lapam. 


Stone. — Mrs. Sarah Tinker Stone, widow of 
jen, 26, 1806, having pe B®: ath birthday 
‘an. 26, , hav ° 
She was born in Chelsea, Vt., in 1809. 
In 1830 she was married, and became the 
— eleven children, eight of whom sur- 
vive her, 
While yet in her girlhood she *1 —X 
—58 and connected herself with the Methodist 
piscopal Church, of which she was an honored 
member to the end of her life. It was a genuine 
case of believing unto salvation. For over fifty 
ears ZION'S HERALD was a welcome guest in 
r home, and its careful reading o a deep 
interest in all the en ises of the church for 
the upbuilding of Chbrist’s kingdom u our 
earth. The piety of Mrs. Stone was of t pure 
type which made it attractive. In her home she 
was a quiet but positive Christian force. Her 
faith grasped the promises of God with great 
tenacity. It was a faith that, when ng 
down into the shadow of death, enabled to 
“ fear no evil,” 
For seven years after the death of her Chris- 
tian husband, she threaded life’s pathway alone. 
And yet she was not alone — not alone, be- 
cause a loving son and daughter threw their 
strong arms around her, making last 
days restful and happy; There were five years 
of feeblen: ss and pain in which this “ friend of 
God” longed to “ depart and be with Christ,” 
but amid it all patience had its perfect work. 
‘The hour of herd ure was at hand when she 
said to her pastor, “‘ { can’t talk much now, but 
Jesus is precious.” It was Saturday morning, a 
little past the dawn, when the winged messen- 
gers came and bore her precious spirit to the 
paradise of God. It seemed not like death, but 
transition, Her body was tenderly laid away 
by loving hands in the village ce » to 
await the trumpet-call to a glorious resurrec- 
tion. CHARLES U. DUNNING. 


F 


Dunn. — Deborah, wife of James Dunn, of 


Poland, Maine, died Jan. 27. 74 years, 
She was born and died ey where 


Jesse Lee es in 1798, and where later 
Bishop Soule, and in 1880,Bishop Peck, hed. 
As might be expected, under such iniieence as 
would surround such a home, Mrs, Dunn was a 
devoted Christian and a stanch Methodist. A 
woman of extra natural and acquired mental en- 
dowments, with a Christian character thorough- 
ly consecrated to God, she was a grand example 
to those with whom she came in contact. 
Nearly thirty years ago she married 
and .ecame the stepmother of eight children. 
The union was a happy one, the children always 
showing great love and respect for the mother, 
and the mother earnest solicitude for the chil- 
dren. Not an unkind word ever marred the fam- 
ily relation. 

Mrs. Dunn had been in feeble health for some 
years. The last sickness was short, but painful, 
Fed amidst it all her faith in God was trium- 


phant. 

~~ er her heart to God and her name to the 
M. BE. Church very early in life. For years she 
had been a lover of ZION’s HERALD. Thus the 
community meets with a loss, the church mili- 
tant is weaker, the relatives aad family in sor- 
row, but heaven is brighter because she is there. 
Her aged husband is broken with grief. 
the prayers of God’s 

The funeral services were by the writer, assisted 
by a former pastor, Rev. F. O. Potter, of ham, 
with singing by the Aolian Quartet of Lewis- 
ton. C. PURINTON, 




















There’s 


“Ute; 
hard work on Hand 


when you try to wash without 


Peariine. Your hands show 
the hard work; your clothes 
show the wear. /ear/ine is 
harmless to the hands or fab- 
ric. It saves the Rud, Rud, 
Rué that wears; it saves the 
work that tires. It is cheap, 
safe and convenient. Get the 
best, when you get something 
to wash with. Soap has been 
but Pear/ine zs. 





away before her. Her bealth was re- 
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New Publications. 





brings it down to the present time, and 
volume, we know of no work 


way.” 


review of the movements of 
terested in the question. 


OWTH IN HOLINESS TOWARD PERFECTION, or, Progressive sanctitics- 
tion, by Rev. James Mupes, D. D., of the New Bngland Conference. 

expressed concerning the author's utterances on this important question indicate that his book will be 
warmly welcomed as an authoritative utterance on the subject. 


Mamo, cloth, 316 pp., price, $1.00. 
PROBLEM OF RELICIOUS PROGRESS, »y Dixm: onouneras, D.D. Thorevision 
considers particularly the questions of poverty, wages, crime, an- 

arochy, eto. The new edition has 140 more pages than the old, and 30 new and striking diagrams. 

8vo, cloth, illustrated, $2.75. 

TRAVELS IN THREE CONTINENTS, by J. x. nvoxcer, Li. D, “within the compass of 
a single which covers so much ground in such an interesting and instructive 

Svo, illustrated, gilt top, $3.50. 


THE LAND OF THE VEDA, by Rev. Wuzsam Burin, D. D. Competent oritios have pro- 
nounced this to be the best book published on India. This edition has been thoroughly revised to date 
issued without abridgment in sise or matter, at avery low price. . 
Svo, cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE JESUITS, by Hon. 2. W. Taoxrson, ox-Secretary of the Navy. A 
careful and scholarly 


o Vatholic Churoh, which should be read by all who are in- 
Svo, cloth, $1.75. 


The favorable opinions that have been 





CHAS. R. TIAGEE, Agent, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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yo 2. D. D., Dean of School of Theology, 
—— treasury of Aistory.” — Pres. Fiske, Al 
“ t incomparable usefulness of this book.” — 
- most int : encyclopmdia that I believe 
ares a Hee ey esis histor! sree 
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Tenement of four or five reom? 
To Ren * lower floor. House new, not far 
from Wesleyan Academy. Address, 
Box 148. A. E., Wilbraham, Mass. 








Educational. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
78th year — Applications now received 
for[Spring Term, opening 





April 3, 1896, 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT. O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


— 
ae ate * 
— —— 


———— 
numbers 
wwondenta of New Bneiand. have 
applied to us . 


We bave filed positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$3,000,000.00 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 














Spring Term opend March 12. 
Co) ege Preparatory, Scientific, Normal, Art 
ena Musical Courses. College, 


of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 





Educational. 


Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 


Suggests to parents seeking a £004 schoo! consid 
tion of the following points in its methods: 4g 


olse; abundant food in good vartely and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr, Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto, 

34, Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists 
with one hundred and twenty pupiis, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to collage work, tn 
others planned rather for home and womanly Kye. Two stud- 
tes required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or 
* graduates of High 

$4. Its home-like air and character, 

Training in self-government ; limited number many 
declined every fall for lack of room); —— 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th, Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
Unery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (men 

Peas mg ¢ tioning Ziow’s 


©. ©. BRAGDON, :Principal. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


DEPARTMENTS. 





A. Ladies’ College (Ladies only). 

M sare Aria. years, Degree, Mistress of Lib- 
. —— years. Degree, Mistress of 
B. Seminary (Both sexes). 

I, College Preparatory Classica!) — four yeare 

Il. Goll Freparatory {latin eet tiflc)—four y 

Ill, BB iieh- — =o 

IV. Industrial Eases —be Jeave. 

C. School of Fine Arts (Both sexes) 

I. Instrumental Music — four years. 

Il, — 

Hi: fet tives yours, 7°" 

IV. Blooution — two years. 

D. Commercial School (Both sexes). 

One year. 


Health. Pure air, * Padget of sanitary ac- 
bows, leave little ar aay wo as monse for prometinn 
TERMS: © a — Term, $65.00 

Term, $67.00; Sass hy Fate Art and Ry 





Spring Term commences March 20, 1895. 
tm” Send for a Catalogues to the Prestdeni, 


Rev J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, March 26 ‘ 

—The Bismarck festivities begin with great 
enthusiasm; legislators visit him. 

— Manitoba will reject the Dominion’s order 
on the school question. 

— Spenish Minister Muruaga’s resignation ac- 
cepted by his government. 

— Unsuccessful attempt to launch the great 
steamer “St. Paul,” at Cramps, Philadelphia. 

—The Debs’ case before the U. 8, Supreme 
Court. 

— Hawaiian Minister Thurston leaves for home 
without waiting for his recall. 


Wednesday, March 27. 

— Street-car mail service to be put in opera- 
tion in New York. 

—The Kaiser visits Bismarck, eulogizes him, 
and presents him withasword. Waldersee to 
be made Chancellor; the Reichstag to be dis- 
solved. 

— The New York Central to use electricity on 
ite Niagara Falls branch. 

—Sénor de Lome to be Spanish minister at 
Washington. 

Thureday, March 28. 

—Spain greatly alarmed at the uprising in 
Cuba; Gen. Campos to be sent with 9,000 troops 
to the island. 

— Li Hang Chang doing well; no danger an- 
ticipated unless blood-poisoning should set in. 

— The Milwaukee Y. M.C, A. building and 
the Public Library partly destroyed by fire. 

— The Vanderbilts to secure control of the 
Hudson River passenger and traffic business; 
new boats and improved service promised. 

— Martial law at an end in Hawaii. 

— The Harvard-Princeton debate won by Har- 
vard. 


Friday, March 29. 

— Formal beginning of work on the new sub- 
way in this city. 

—The Norwegian system discussed by its 
friends in the Old South Church, Senator Hoar 
presiding. 

—B8t. Augustine has a serious fire; 44 houses 
burned. 

—The commander of the Spanish gunboat 
that fired on the “Allianca’’ relieved of his 
command. 

—The Cuban revolt extending; four out of 
the five provinces in a state of rebellion, 

— A police census of New York city being 
taken, children included. 

—Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant,an emi- 
nent English officer, dies at Chelsea, Eng.; the 
death of Maturin M. Ballou, the well-known 
writer, telegraphed from Cairo, Egypt. 


Saturday, March 30. 


—An armistice agreed to by Japan, pending 
peace negotiations. 

— A gang of counterfeiters of Chinese certifi- 
cates arrested in San Francisco. 

—The House of Commons passes a resolution 
to the effect that it is desirable to establish local 
legislative assemblies for England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. 

— A falling-off in the number of business fail- 
ures; improved conditions in most parts of the 
country. 

— Federal judges at Washington declare them- 
selves to be not subject to the income tax. 

— Gov. Busiel of New Hampshire declines to 
sign several important bills (that for tubercu- 
losis extermination included), and prorogues 
the House. . 


Monday, April 1. 

—A monster demonstration in Germany to- 
day in celebration of Bismarck’s 80th birthday. 

—A company formed to fight the Bell Tele- 
phone; prepared to cut prices just one-half. 

— Incorporation of a company to carry freight 
between New York and Chicago on an elevated 
electric road in one day between the cities. 

—Li Mung Chang improving; his assailant 
sentenced to imprisonment for life at hard labor. 

—The armistice granted by Japan expires 
April 20. 








Lasell Seminary will not be opened to summer 
boarders, as has been represented. Though the 
pressure brought to bear upon Principal Brag- 
don by leading families among us to use the 
spacious rooms, broed piazzas, and beautiful 
grounds for such a perpane has been great, 
yet he has never m willing to give his con- 
sent to the proposition. We are gratified with 
this decision. Lasell should be thought of only 
as conserving the cause of higher education for 


women. 

Lasell, in addition to its fine art treasures, has 
recently been supplied, ee the cultivated 
taste of Prof. Bragdon, with four beautifai and 
costly new paintings, each a gem, from the art 

f Mr. George C, Folsom, in Wesleyan 
i . The largest is by the Bavarian artist, 
—— giving a view of Amalfi on asum- 
mer’s day. A very different scene is that de- 
siaee Re Dalles Sees Se Oongeeh view at Ae 
n Norway. The other two canvases are by Igler 
and Ernest Schmidt — the first a charming pict- 
ure of two children feeding a doll, and the other 
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Personals. 
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find that the Advocate under his helpfal touch 
will become, not more able, but fresher, more 
alert, and interesting, Mr. Herben will find the 
association with the editor-in-chief an educa- 
tion in itself, so tull, versatile and richly-stored 
fs his mind. 


— Rev. M. W. Prince, D. D., was a welcome 
caller to this office on Monday. 

— Rev. Frank Borton, of the Mexico Confer- 
ence, is now presiding elder of the Eastern Dis- 
2 cone pamas at Pueblo instead of in Mexico 

— President W. H. Crawford, of Allegheny 
College, is delivering a series of ten lectures in 
the larger cities of Mickigan. He is deservedly 
very popular on the lecture platform and draws 
large audiences. 

—The Ohristliche Apologete says that Dr. 
William Nast, on a recent visit to its office, 
climbed six lofty flights of stairs without diffi- 
culty, the elevator being out of order. On June 
15 he will celebrate his 88th birthday. 

— Ostra Sindebudet, the organ of the excel- 
lent Swedish constituency of our church in New 
England, has in its last week’s issue an appreci- 
ative sketch of Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., pre- 
siding elder of Boston South District, with a 
portrait. 


— The Michigan Ohristian Advocate of last 
week says: ‘ Miss Franc Baker is at Spring- 
field, Ill., sick with pneumonia. Her physician 
thinks the crisis is past. She spoke at First 
Church in that city on Sunday morning week, 
and a fine collection was taken. She had en- 
gagements in that vicinity for one month, but 
is obliged to cancel them.” 

— At the annual banquet of the Boston Latin 
School Alumni Association, held last Friday 
evening at the Parker House, Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton, of Newtonville, was the invited guest, 
and delivered an address on ‘‘ The Present Labor 
and Social Disturbances.’’ The Latin School is 
the oldest classical school in America, and its 
alumni association numbers many of the leading 
professional and business men of Boston. 

— The Northern of last week observes: “ Rev. 
J. W. Eaton, D. D., of the Troy Conference, who 
has been supplying the Presbyterian Church at 
San Mateo, Fia., for a few months past, will re- 
turn in time to attend the session of his Confer- 
ence. Accompanied by his wife, he will sail 
from Sevannah for New York on April 9,” 

— William Aurelio, who has recently been 
chosen as the recipient of the Jacob Sleeper 
scholarship by the faculty of Boston University, 
is a member, and the son of a member, of our 
church ia Falmouth. 


— Some particulars concerning the illness and 
death of Dr. Nathan Sites, of Foochow, are re- 
ceived. Dr. Sites was sick but a week. During 
the week before his death he had preached to 
large and interested audiences gathered to cele- 
brate the Chinese New Year. These meetings 
closed on Sunday with sérvices of wonderful 
power, in which he was made happy by the rich 
fruits of his labors. On Monday he wes seized 
by fever, which terminated his life in six days, 
upon Feb. 10. The announcement of his death 
was sent by mail instead of telegraph in order to 
relieve relatives in this country of suspense in 
waiting for particulars. His wife was compelied, 
on account of poor health, to leave China two 
years ago, and has since lived with her sister, 
Mrs. A. P, Lacey, in Washington. She expected 
to rejoin her husband next year. Two young 
children are with Mrs. Sites. Their daughter, 
Miss Ruth Sites, who is a missionary of the 
Woman's Foreign M Society, was with 
her father at the time of his death. 


— Rev. R. H. Howard writes: “The sad intel- 
ligence reaches us from the Pacific Coast of the 
death, March 21, at Chico, Cal., of Rev. Angelo 
Canoll, originally of the Troy Conference, later 
of the New England and New England South- 
ern Conferences, but more recently of the Cali- 
fornia Conference. He was about 60 years of 
age. Hesuffered, some months since, from an 
attack of grippe, and also of malaria, entailing a 
cough, throat difficulty and hoarseness, that pre- 
sumably finally broke him down and termi- 
nated his valuable life. In all the Conferences 
above-named he occupied some of the most im- 
portant appointments. He was pre-eminently a 
pulpit orator, but alsoa faithful pastor. Those 
who knew him best found him ever modest and 
manly, genial and generous, great-souled, kind- 
hearted and true. His vivid imagination and 
imperial, bugle-like voice, united to his fervent 
impulses, matchless imagery, as well as always 
fresh and vigorous thought, rendered him a 
preacher of unique, versatile and masterly abil- 
ity. He had the instincts of the poet as well as 
the temperament and genius of the orator. A 
sweet singer, he was the composer of hymns 
and tunes of great merit. This announcement 





will carry sincere sadness to the hearts of hosts 


popular and successful, who 
will grieve that they are to look upon that face 
and listen to that glorious voice no more.” 

— Mrs. M. D. Wellcome, of Yarmouth, Me., 
well known to our readers for so many years 
through her contributions to our columns, and 
who is‘now ill with an incurable disease, sends 
these sad lines: “Since I received your note, my 
dear husband has been borne forth from his 
earthly home no more to return. Iam failing day 
by day. I greatly need the prayers of the saints.” 
Our tender sympathies are with this bereaved in- 
valid in these dark hours. 


— From a letter written by Mr. J. Sumner 
Webb at Nice, under date of March 11, we take 
the following interesting paragraph : — 

“{ am enjoying this warm, sunny place, hav- 

been here nearly all the time for two months, 
although I was (to Paris on , on 
Feb. 1, and then had no t ht of returning; 
but. the very cold, Se le weather drove 
me away, and I haste to return bere, where 
the peach, cherry and almond trees are in full 
bloom and the shrubs, vines and plants laden 
with flowers. But it is not all sunshine here. 
We have cool nights and mornings, and gray and 
occasionally rainy days, which are restful 
to one in this gay place. I awoke the other 
morning to see the world all about me in white 
— the palms, olives, rose-trees, cacti, and 
lemons all alike bent down beneath a white cov- 
ering, three inches of snow having fallen; but the 
sun came out, and in its warmth it soon disap- 

80 when [ went out on the 

nade it was as dry and clean as ever, and seeing 
men without top coats and wearing straw hats, 
I thought — What asingular winter for a New 
Englander! ” 


— We learn, as we go to press, of the death of 
Mrs, Merial A. Dorchester, wife of Rev. Daniel 
Dorchéster, D. D., who died at her home in Mel- 
rose, April1. Reference has already been made 
to the severe injuries she received at Natick 
some months ago from a fall, and the dangerous 
illness which followed. It has been known for 
some weeks that she was suffering from Bright’s 
disease, and that she could not recover. Mrs. 
Dorchester was a remarkable woman. A culti- 
vated Christian, with generous sympathies for 
the needy of all classes and with special ability 
for being useful, she was signally serviceable as a 
minister’s wife. When Dr, Dorchester was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison superintendent of 
the educational work among the Indians, Mrs. 
Dorchester, as his constant companion and inde- 
fatigable helper, came to the work to which she 
was best fitted. It is impossible to speak in too 
high praise of the great and unremitting service 
which she rendered during those four years to 
the Indian women. Some appreciative pen will 
do justice to this chapter in her life in a suitable 
memoir which will soon appear in our columns. 
She was forceful and persuasive upon the plat- 
form, and many who read this announcement of 
her decease will recall with renewed emphasis 
her appeals for the Indian girl and for our home 
mission work. Though she had known for weeks 
that there was no hope of her recovery, yet her 
Christian faith never faltered. She was fully 
ready when the dread summons came. An elect 
woman in our Methodist Israel has been called 
to a great reward. 








Brieflets. 


Our readers will turn eagerly to the Round 
Table Conference on page 2, in which several of 
our able and judicious ministers answer the in- 
quiry: “ What should be the Attitude of Meth- 
odism towards the Roman Catholic Church?” 


Portraits, with suitable sketches, of Bishop 
Bowman, who will preside at the Maine and 
East Maine Conferences,and of Bishop Foss, 
who will preside at the Vermont Conference, 
will appear in our next issue. 


In the New York letter to the Northern of last 
week appears the following concerning the An- 
nuity Plan: — 


“ Some matters of grave import will come before some 
of the Conferences at least. The consideration of the 
care of the superannuates will be sure to arouse inter- 
est. The annuity plan, which has been urged with so 
much persistence and vigor for the past few years, is 
not working well where it is being tried. The New York 
Conference abandoned it after a year’s trial, and re- 
turned to its old method of distribution of funds, pend- 
ing the report of a special committee appointed to con- 
sider the subjectand recommend a plan.” 


The New York Tribune, in referring to the 
same matter in its issue of March 30, observes: — 


t There will be several interesting subjects brought 
forward for di in the Conference, chief among 
which will be the care of superannuated ministers. Dur- 
ing the last few years an annuity plan has been in oper- 
ation. This has not worked satisfactorily, and has been 
totally abandoned by the New York Conference after a 
single year’s trial.” 


The special attention of our young women 
readers is called to Miss Dyer’s admirable paper 
on “ Journalism,” in the series of ‘ Professions 
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and Occupations for Women.” We are much 
gratified that one so well qualified by her wide 
journalistic experience as is the associate editor 
of the Congregationalist, should consent to talk 
to our girls upon this exacting profession. 


Additions to the subscription by preachers tor 
the Asbury Memorial Hal! of the American Unj- 
versity were made at the recent session of the 
Lexington Conference for $2,046, and at the Wij. 
mington Conference for $5,000. The total 
pledged is now $75,000. 


Those who are able to read between the lines 
will find the following editorial utterance in 
last week’s Ohristian Advocate quite signifi. 
cant: — 


“ We notice in several of the Christian Advocates an ar. 
ticle by Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, D. D., entitled ‘The 
Annuity Plan.’ After giving a plan in four sections, the 
writer observes: ‘The annuity plan has been in opera. 
tion in the New York East Conference since 1879. The 
above is a revision in accordance with the suggestions 
of over one thousand of the wisest and most Practical 
laymen!’ Without making reference to the plan as 
there submitted, we desire to guard against a Possible 
misapprehension. This plan is Dr. Hamilton’s own ro · 
vision.” 


We only add, at this writing, that it will be 
much wiser for the entire Methodist press, in a 
matter of such moment, to be absolutely frank 
with their readers. 
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Luncheon Muffins * ; 


(Miss Parloa's recipe) 


made with 


ns 


are just the 


: 
: * 
thing for 
Lunch Parties. 
Cleveland's, the best that money can buy. 
* 
+ 
rs 
* 
- 


* Our cook book tells you how to make 

them, Aco mailed. free on receipt 
of stamp and address. 

Cleveland Bakin 

8: Fulton St., 


PRPPESESETE EE OSE 


Powder Co., 
ew York, 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. 
required, 
circulars. 


No washing 
Price, $3 to $10, Send for 
LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 


The Nicaraugua Canal 


when built, will be the shortest water 
route for commerce from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The 


Kyasscenwsels 
pENEFIT 
As saie ro 


is the shortest route from possible finan- 
cial disaster to an assured competency 
for the bereaved family. 
$10,500,000 Paid in Losses. 
Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 





Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act a 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 


53 State St., Boston. 
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